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HENDRE HYDROMETER 
First and Champion Shire Stallion at the 1900 Royal Show, York, England 


This splendid black shire with three white feet and a great abundance of hair on the legs was so superior to the other 
stallions shown this year in England, that the judges made quick. work of awarding him first and championship prize in his 
class at the Royal Show in June. He is tall, lengthy, and taking his great size into consideration, has good action. His 
owner, Lord Langattocks, considers him one of the best horses he ever raised. 
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Moderate Hay Crop -in Sight. 





The season has not been the most favor- 
able for a large yield of hay. At some 
time during the growing period nearly every 
section has suffered from drouth which was 
very disastrous to grass and clover crops. 
In a few localities the excessive rains dur- 
ing the harvest time has injured the quality 
but as a rule the crop will grade well. The 
acreage is scarcely up to the average, ex- 
cept in a few of the N E states. 

In Mich, Ill, Ind, Kan, Mo, Neb and other 
central western states, the yield, according 
to returns from our regular correspondents, 
runs all the way from one-half to one and 
a half tons per acre. In Neb the wild hay 
crop is exceedingly good this year both as 
to yield and quality. The Texas crop was 
excellent but frequent rains injured it dur- 
ing harvest time. In states where tame hay 
is grown almost exclusively, there is much 
complaint of injury from drouth. In N Y, 
the yield is variable, running from one- 
fourth to 1% tons per acre. The general 
complaint is dry weather, some _ corre- 
spondents holding that the season has been 
especially unfavorable for good hay. In O 
and Pa the range is greater, some neigh- 
borhoods averaging 2% tons. Ohio has 
some especially good hay, as has also 
Pa. In the Keystone state, however, rains 
during harvest time discolored the crop. 
New Jersey farmers complain of drouth 
injury and a shortage of grass seed as a 
consequence. The New England states did 
not escape the general shortage of mois- 
ture and consequent light hay crop. Most 
of the hay, however, is of high quality which 
in a measure, makes up for the deficit in 
tonnage. In a week or so we will present 
our final report on the hay crop, giving 
detailed estimates of acreage and yield. 


- a 


Onion Growers Disappointed. 





As noted jn our columns last week, onion 
growers are not at all satisfied with the 
development of the crop so far. The acre- 
age is much less than usual, due to un- 
favorable weather conditions, particularly 
drouth. In the central west there was also 
considerable damage by late rains. When 
to this is added the loss from cutworms, 
blight, thrips and a few other minor pests, 
the shortage is considerable. In Mich the 
acreage in some sections has been consid- 
erably reduced. Kalamazoo Co has 25 to 40 
per cent less than last year. Late rains in- 
jured the growing crop and the yield will 
be much smaller than in ’99. On the other 
hand, Washtenaw Co reports an average 
acreage and the crop in fine condition. 
About 110 to 125 cars were shipped from 
Chelsea last year. In Eaton Co the acre- 
age is small but the crop is promising and 
the development very satisfactory. 

In Racine Co, Wis, the acreage is smaller 
than usual, but the quality is of the very 
best and the crop. ripening nicely. In 
Brown Co the worms did much injury early 
in the season. This trouble was followed 
by dry weather and as a result only half a 
crop will be harvested. This is partially 
counteracted in some sections by irrigation. 
In Pocahontas Co, Ia, the crop is fairly 
good, acreage moderate and prospects for 
an average yield fair. In Kosciusko Co, Ind, 
the acreage is smaller than“ usual by 40 
per cent. It probably will ripen a little too 
early. 

In Ohio, thé condition of the crop is good 
in some sections, while in others it is rather 
discouraging. Parts*of Hardin Co report 
onions of fine quality, but injury from wind 


and hot weather has discouraged many 
growers. Only about half the crop will be 
saved. In Wayne Co the cron is good, con- 


sidering the unfavorable weather. In Wy- 
andot Co, the crop is remarkably good 
in every way and promises an _ excellent 
yield. In Lorain Co, onions have made fair 
progress the past month. The acreage is 
less than last year and the onions, although 
of good quality, are smaller than usual. The 
N Y crop suffered from drouth, particular- 
ly in Suffolk Co, L I, where the yield will 
be less than usual and the onions very 





much smaller. Madison Co reports a goed 
crop Of average quality. Cayuga Co -will 
have a poor crop, While the crop in Or- 
ange Co was injured by drouth the latter 
part of Aug. The onions ripened very rap- 


idly and blight reduced the yield. The crop 


in Onendéga Co looks exceedingly well. 

New England growers wiN have fewer 
onions than last year. The quality of ‘the 
crop is inferior. 


Winter Cabbage Promisin g. 





With few exceptions the growing crop of 
winter cabbage throughout the U § is in 
good condition. The weather has been fa- 
vorable, insect and fungous pests fewer 
than usual, the acreage up to and above 
the average and the heads developing nice- 
ly. Many localities report the outlook bet- 
ter than it has been for years and most 
of the remainder characterize it as good. 
In a few localities in N Y a poor crop is 
reported due to excessively dry weather. 

In the central west the crop has suffered 


more or less from extreme heat, drouth, 
and in some cases heavy winds. These 
troubles, however, have been local. In 


Saginaw Co, Mich, the acreage is somewhat 
larger than last season owing to good prices 
for the ’99 crop. The ccndition of the crop 
is excellent, the only loss being from un- 
favorable weather conditions. There have 
been no pests worth mentioning. Damage 
from drouth is threatening and cool weather 
is absolutely necessary to complete devel- 
opment. In southeastern Wis the crop is 
in splendid condition with no appreciable 
loss. Hot, dry weather has been the rule, 
but the crop will not be seriously curtailed. 
The conditions are about the same as in 
Mich. In other sections of the west which 
supply the large cities, gardeners are well 
pleased with the outlook. 

‘In Onondaga Co, N Y, the prospect is ex- 
cellent in nearly every instance. The acre- 
age in many cases is larger than last year 
and the season was so favorable at setting 
time that there was little or no loss. Plants 
began growing at once and have developed 
rapidly ever since. In and. about North 
Syracuse and Tully, a little clubfoot de- 
veloped but this does not seem to be wide- 
spread. Dry weather the latter part of 
Aug checked growth around Apulia, but 
the prospect was not seriously impaired. 
Around Skaneateles, the yield promises to 
be some greater than last year and of the 
very best quality. In Cayuga Co, vines are 
in excellent condition and the yield prom- 
ises to be good. In Monroe Co, winter cab- 
bage never lTooked better. The acreage is 
about as large as usual and condition of 
the crop first-class. The only danger 
threatening is the fact that the crop may 
mature so early that it will not Keep well. 
In Ontario Co, the prospect is poor because 
of very dry weather. Probably not more 
than half the usual tonnage will be har- 
vested. The acreage is about the same as 
last year. 

In Cumberland Co, Me, the outlook is re- 
ported excellent with the acreage about the 
same as usual. Weather conditions are very 
favorable. The cabbage plants are growing 
satisfactorily and a good yield of fine quai- 
ity is in prospect. Except in limited areas, 
the same conditions exist in other N E 
states. 





How Persimmons Might Be Marketed— 
In the glades, on the hillsides, in the val- 
leys, everywhere throughout the Ozark re- 
gion grow hundreds of persimmon trees. 
Not only in the Ozarks, but in spots through- 
out all the southern states is the persim- 
mon found. When the season is favorable 
the tree bears wonderfully. Last year, 1899, 
I counted over 4000 persimmons upon one 
tree. This fruit is not only delicious, but 
is also very nutritious and healthful. Al- 
most everyone likes the persimmon, and is 
willing, or would be willing, to pay for it if 
he.could get it. But in spite of the fact that 
these thousands of trees growing wild are 
loaded down almost every year, one rarely 
sees the fruit on the market. It is left to 





AUTUMN CROP PROMISE 


rot upon the grotind or to fatten the opos- 
sum: The trouble is simply this. The per- 
simmon is not good until it is frozen, then 
it gets very soft. So good persimmons, 
when put together in a vessel or a box, are 
300n: mashed out of all salable shape. Now 
why do not some enterprising manufae- 
turers make persimmon cases, something 
like egg cases, ‘with the squares just large 
2nough for one persimmon? In this way 
they could be shipped anywhere and would 
Keep for weeks, even months.—[William H, 
Hamby, Missouri. 





‘Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil- 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co. who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 


ECTRIC 


This wagon is composed of the best material through. 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc, Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Steei 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full “ Electric Line ” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Il. 











Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 


Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 
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SPECIAL 
CROP 


Books. 


Particular Agricultural Crops Particu- 
larly Treated in all Practical Details. 


American Sugar Industry By Herbert Moncks, | This 
a is. the only complete, a 

to-date epitome of this new and promising industry. It 
covers just the points that everyone interested wants to 
know about. To the farmer it is a reliable guide upon all 
that pertains to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trdtes and describes the newest model sugar mills. It 
gives the results of. the latest experiénce in promoting and 
operating sugar factories. It shows just how to establish 
the industry. in any given locality. It is not theory, but 
is a statement of actual facts from successful experience 
in the United States, east and west, north and south 
Over 210 pages, nearly 200 illustrations. Cloth and gold 1.50 
By William Fal- 

Mushrooms. How to Grow Them) toner this is 
the most practical work on the subject ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms published in Amer 
ica. The author describes how he grows mushrooms, and 
how_they are grown for profit by the leading market gar- 
denérs, and for home use by the most successful private 
growers. Engravings drawn from nature expressly it 


this work. - Cloth 
Su ar Beet See A new book. How to grow the 
g best seed of the most improved 
ualities. Full, practieal and scientific details, including 
the secrets of the most famous European producers who 
have been in the buginess for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth “ts weight in gold to anyone thinking 
of going into what promises to be a lucrative specialty, as 
millions will he spent for sugar beet seed in the United 
States. The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 20 years 
to this book. Cloth, postpaid. ; , , A - 1.50 
Abave are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., NewYork. 








Volume 66 
Cutting and Curing Cowpea Hay. 


L. MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 





The Early Black cowpea makes a pal- 
atable and nutritious hay which is much 
appreciated where grass does not grow 
naturally as in southern New Jersey and 
many of the southern states. The crop 
should be cut when the first pods get full 
length, say 8 or 9 in long, and while they 
are still green, or at least have not turned 
yellow; then there are many smaller pods 
and possibly a few blossoms. Cut at this 
time, the stems are soft and the leaves 
have not fallen. If cutting is delayed .the 
vines become very woody, the leaves fall 
and the principal feeding value is in the 
seed. 

It is difficult to cut cowpeas because the 
vines are so baldly snarled and lodged that 
the mowing machine will not clear the 
track for the second time around. To 
overcome this a man with a pitchfork 
follows the machine and clears away the 
cut vines from the uncut. If this is not 
done the machine is almost sure to clog, 
especially if the crop is heavy. The cutter 
bar should be dropped as low as possible 
or it will run over the vines in lodged 
places. Simply cutting the foliage and 
leaving the vines in great ropes will great- 
ly interfere with raking. 

Mowing is best done before noon of a 
sunny day and the hay remains flat until 
the afternoon of the next day. It is then 
raked into windrows with a horse rake and 
piled in small piles, though piling can be 
delayed a day or two after raking without 
injury. The hay is difficult to pile because 
it clings together and is very heavy. It 
remains in piles for three or four days, 
when piles are opened, the inside 
and bottom dried, and it is again cocked, 
two piles being made into one. In two or 
three days it can be opened, dried and 
taken to the barn, or it can remain in the 
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field a week longer if desired. The best 
cowpea hay I ever cured remained in the 


field for three weeks, the piles 
being opened and dried: about’ ev- 
ery fourth or fifth day and _ after 


every rain, two piles being made into one 
at each handling, the last piles being very 
large. By this process the hay is cured 
in the shade and the leaves do not fall off 
nor turn yellow or brown but retain a 
bright green color. It is not much hurt by 
rain unless the field is flat, and then mainly 
from sand and grit. When well piled there 
is no appreciable injury except from very 
long storms when it sometimes rots in the 
pile, but this is not often. 

When cut and cured as above cowpea hay 
is relished by all live stock, cattle being 
especially fond of it. It makes a very nu- 
tritious hay, quite equal to clover. If fed 
sparingly or with corn fodder, hay, etc, cat- 
tle will eat it clean, but if it is the only hay 
many of the stems will be refused. There 
is a great difference in individual animals 
in this respect, and sometimes horses will 
eat what cows refuse. Little will be eaten, 
except the beans, if the vines are old and 
woody when cut. Some farmers think 
it rather too hearty for horses and if fed 
alone it sometimes proves loosening, es- 
pecially toward spring; but it is entirely 
satisfactory when fed with coarse fodder. 





Gilt Edge Butter. 





Give your product a definite name by 
which it may become advertised and known. 
Make the one-pound piece of butter into 
two half-pound stamps as is usual, wrap in 
oil-paper, and then in heavier white paper 
on which is printed in gold letters in script 
type “gilt edge butter,’’ followed by the 
maker’s name. On the opposite side place 
the same with any further remarks that will 
be explanatory and convincing to the pur- 
chaser who seeks a fine grade of butter 





; No. ? 


and is willing to pay a fair price for it, as 
against a low price for inferior or aver- 
age. 

Appearances may be deceitful, but one 
thing is certain, good appearance gives the 
possessor of it a chance in the world and 
that is all merit asks. There is always 
room for fine, uniform butter and if it is 
named and placed on the market right, the 
demand will. grow and become perma- 
nent. It pays to make good butter, “but 
whether or not the full value is received de- 
pends on how it is put up, to a certain ex- 
tent. The taste of a discriminating public 
has to be considered in more senses than 
one. 





Forcing House for Winter Vegetables. 


Cc. E. HUNN, NEW YORK. 





The construction of a house for forcing 
winter vegetables is not a matter of first 
importance. The three-quarter span house 
perhaps furnishes as nearly as possible the 
best condition for forced crops. However, 
an even-span or shed-roof house grows 
many crops to a high degree of perfection. 
As for the inside arrangement of the house, 
the crops to be grown will have much to 
do in the matter. 

Cool-house crops, as lettuce, radish and 
the like, are well grown in solid beds, while 
heat-loving plants, as tomatoes, cucumbers, 
melons, etc, should be planted on benches, 
built over the pipes. This means that the 
cost of building a greenhouse depends very 
much on what crop one expects to grow. 
The saving in benches and heat in houses 
devoted to cold crops is considerable, while 
the ease with which such crops may be 
grown recommends them to the beginner. 





Vinegar can be made from the juice 
of grapes, watermelons, maple sap, peaches, 
pears or any fruit liquid. The best product 
however, is made from apple cider. 
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The illustration shows one of 


ton, insBarbour Co. The crop is cultivated much the same as cor 
by hand and run through the ‘crushers shown at the left 
ferred to the old-fashioned kettle, to be reduced to syrup. 
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A HOMEMADE SORGHUM SYRUP PLANT IN OPERATION 


the numerous sorghum plants in West Virginia in full operation. It is situated near Belling- 
7 > n. Level culture gives the best results. The cane is stripped, cut 
The juice runs into the tub, from which it is trans- 
As a rule three or four southern farmers join together and build one 
the kettle by the evaporator, but many of 


of the picture. 


of these mills. Gradually these old plants are being replaced by more modern ones and 
the old mills are-still in use. During the sorghum season the entire family helps ma 


run it through the mill, while the women and children look after the “boiling down.” 








ke the svrup. The men cut the cane and 
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Filling the Silo. 


*PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 
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Whether crops should be wilted or not be- 
fore being put into the silo, and also the de- 
gree to which they should be wilted, will 
depend largely on the natural succulence in 
the crop, and the stage at which it is cut. 
Corn cut at the proper stage may be put 
directly into the silo, but corn less mature 
should be wilted more or less according as 
it is lacking in maturity. When but a lim- 
ited quantity of silage is wanted, and where 
labor is not easily obtained, it may some- 
times be wise to store crops in the silo in 
the uncut form. But this method of stor- 


ing them is not always practicable. In a 
large majority of instances it will prove 
more satisfactory in many ways io store 


food in the silo after it has first been run 
through a cutting box. 

The lengths to which the food should be 
cut is yet an unsettled point. In fact, it 
will vary to some extent with the crops 
stored. All things -considered, however, 
short lengths in the food cut are preferable 
to those longer. They may be packed more 
tightly and handled more readily, when 
feeding, than silage of longer lengths. Those 
from one-half to three-fourths of an inch, 
of such hard substances as corn or sorghum 
stalks, are in favor with many. Interme- 
diate lengths have been objected to because 
of the soreness of mouth sometimes induced 
in cattle, from biting on the ends of the cuts 
rather than on the sides of the same, which 
they must needs do if the pieces are long. 

The silo may be filled quickly and with- 
out any interruption save that which is 
made by taking the usual rest required by 
the workhands. Or, it may be filled slowly 
and at intervals, as may be convenient. The 
intervals of cessation in filling should not 
at any time cover many days lest the ex- 
posed silage should begin to decay. Un- 
less it is absolutely necessary to wait, af- 
ter the silo has been partially filled, for 
some other crop to mature. In -such an 
event more or less of the food will be spoiled 
than was last put into the silo. This ought 
to be removed before the filling of the silo 
is resumed. When but a short period is 
covered in filling the silo, although it should 
be filled to the brim, it will not remain full. 

The silage will continue to settle for sev- 
eral days, so that a large space will be left 
vacant above the silage. Where two silos 
are to be filled that are near at hand, the 
difficulty will be partially met by filling 
both at the same time, that is to say, by 
filling one in part and then the other in 
successive alternations until both are full. 
More time is thus given for the silage to 
settle. 

The proper distribution of the food in the 
silo is a matter of no slight importance. 
When it is allowed to fall from the car- 
riers which convey it to the silo, the mass 
rises up in the center in the shape of a 
cone. From this cone the food rolls down 
toward the sides of the silo. But in doing 
so, the lighter portions, as for instance the 
leaves of corn, are forced outward by the 
heavier portions, as the grain and stem. 
The quality of the silage, therefore, on the 
outer edges is frequently inferior to that in 
and near the center of the same, especially 
when it contains less grain. If, therefore, 
, the quality of the silage is to be uniform 
in the silo, it must be carefully distributed 
from the first. 

But still greater harm will follow from 
allowing the silage thus to pile up in the 
center. It will not settle evenly. The pres- 
sure is greatest in the center, and the ten- 
dency in settling will be to draw away the 
food from the walis of the silo, and air 
will thus be admitted, -with the result that 
much of the mass on the outer edges will 
be spoiled. Loss from this source may be 
prevented by first distributing the food 
evenly during the filling of the silo, and 
then tramping it so that the impaction of 





* From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
| mfg book on “Soiling Crops and the 
Ps ilo,”’ 


Published by Orange Judd company. 


the mass will be about equal in all parts 
of the silo. The amount of tramping re- 
quired will be least in the center of the silo 
and greatest on the outer edges. 

In a large silo the distribution of the food 
may be facilitated by the introduction of a 
simple device. It consists of a platform 
or table made of boards and suspended far 
upward in the silo and equally distant from 
its walls. The food falls from the carriers 
onto the center of this table. As soon as 
it accumulates sufficiently on the same it 
rolls down over the outer edges, and is in 
consequence distributed over a considerable, 
proportion of the surface of the silo. 

Sorghum Cane for Hay. 


M. K. KNOER, TENNESSEE. 





Sorghum is a valuable feed for fatting 
stock. It should be sown at the rate of 
3 bu per acre, and if ground is very rich, 
should be sown thicker, or the stalks grow 
too coarse to be palatable. The seed can 
be sown broadcast, or drilled in with an 
ordinary wheat drill, the latter being pref- 
erable. The harvesting can be done with 
a mower if the stalks are not too large. 
It can also be cut with a self-binder or 
a corn harvester. It should be cut when 
the bloom begins to show on the heads. It 
should be left spread on the ground after 
cutting or bundled in small bundles until 
the juices all sugar. After wilting a few 
days, rake up in cocks and let stand a few 
days longer, before putting under shelter. 
If the crop is very rank and heavy it will 
be necessary to turn it over at least once 
before raking up. Sorghum should not be 
cut during wet rainy weather, as water 
turns it black and causes it to ferment 
before it can be cured. It can be stored 
away in barns, or stacked outside, and 
topped off with straw or hay. I don’t think 
much of it for feeding horses, but for all 
other stock it is a great feed. It will make 
five or six tons of good sweet hay to the 
acre on good ground and mules can be 
fatted on it as well as on the best clover. 


Pea Ground for Wheat. 


HALLOCK SHEARER, ILLINOIS. 

The growing of the southern cowpea is 
becoming well established in the south 
half of Illinois as well as in other states 
of the same latitude. The primary object 
in producing this crop is for the improve- 
ment of the soil and it is most generally 
ventured into by farmers with poor or 
worn-out land. When rightly managed the 
resuts with peas are about as good as from 
a crop of clover. They have the advantage 
of clover in the fact that they can be 
grown in a very short time, often as a 
catch crop, and on soil too poor to grow 
clover. The richer the soil the greater 
the growth of peas and the more nitrates 
and other forms of plant food made avail- 
able for future crops, yet on any poor soil 
they will thrive and make a great im- 
provement. Not only is the fértility in- 
creased, but the mechanical condition of 
the soil is greatly changed for the better. 
The shading of the soil, the smothering of 
weeds, and the boring down of the roots 
have the effect of mellowing and loosening 
the soil in an effectual manner. 

The disposition of the crop and the after 
treatment of the land determines the prof- 
itableness of introducing the cowpea into 
the rotation. It seems a pity to follow the 
peas with a greedy grain crop, especially 
on poor land that needs to save what has 
been gained. If it could be followed up by 
other fertilizing crops until there was more 
permanent improvement, it would be far 
better for the land and the owner. But 
the fact is the land must generally be “‘put 
through” and some returns secured. Wheat 
is the crop most grown after peas in this 
region, though a few have let the vines 
Jay on the land over winter to be plowed 
in for corn, after having pastured the peas 
with hogs in the fall. Most all who grow 
peas do so with the intention of preparing 
the land for winter wheat. Theoretically 








SEASONABLE FARM WORK 


this is an ideal method to follow. The Janq 
is in nice condition, looks rich and fer- 
tile, and requires but little work with har- 
row or disk to prepare a fine seedbed. 

But the crops of wheat have been al- 
most universally disappointing when this 
method of preparation is followed, not pro- 
ducing as well as if the same land had 
been plowed early and put in in the usual 
manner. That, however, does not prove 
that the soil has not been improved in fer- 
tility for the next crop shows marked im- 
provement. ‘The explanation is this: The 
pea is such a rank and rapid grower that 
it uses up the available plant food in the 
soil and when wheat follows directly after 
peas there is no supply to give the wheat 
a start. After the roots and stems are 
partly decayed they can begin to give up 
their food to a growing crop, but not before. 

As usually managed here the pea hay has 
been removed late, the land harrowed to 
produce a seedbed and wheat drilled in soon 
after. Had the hay crop been removed 
earlier, and the stubble plowed under and 
rolledad and pulverized a few weks before 
seeding, I am confident the results would 
have been satisfactory. In fact I know of 
a few fields treated in that manner and 
they produced excellent crops of wheat. It 
stands to reason that on thin land where 
the fertility in the stems and roots is need- 
ed to aid the following crop, they must be 
partly decayed or they are of no use, but 
are an injury by making the ground too 
loose. For this reason it is not desirable 
to plow under the whole crop, and besides, 
if plowed under in hot weather it is liable 
to hurt the soil by a too rapid fermenta- 
tion, producing an acid condition. A rank 
growth of green weeds often injure the soil 
in the same way and we wonder why it 
does not improve the land by plowing under 
such a growth. If the entire crop of peas 
is wanted as a fertilizer, it is best to pas- 
ture it off in the fall and let the dead 
vines remain on the ground over winter 
and put in corn. 


Composting a Carcass for Manure. 
A. A, SOUTHWICK. 








For a cow, ox, horse or full grown hog, 
a barrel of quicklime is none too much for 
perfect decomposition. Cut up the carcass 
sufficiently so it can he placed in reason- 
ably compact shape upon a full cart load 
of good, weathered muck if possible; if not, 
use good soil. Cover with the lime evenly 
and put on top some three more loads of 
muck or soil, mixing in as the pile pro- 
gresses at least a half ton of kainit, also a 
half ton of common land plaster. These 
two most excellent absorbents of ammonia 
will care for the volatile products liberated 
by the lime. 

Protect this pile from severe storms by 
covering with leaves or bedding of any kind 
that does not contain foul seed. It will take 
some little time for the organic matter to 
decompose sufficiently so it will not be of- 
fensive to handle. Examine occasionally 
and you can tell. The final preparation of 
a very good, safe fertilizer will be pro- 
duced by shoveling over the mass till well 
mixed, mixing in perhaps 500 Ibs dissolved 
bone. Use in the hill or drill for any crop. 








Good Variefies of Wheat—For about 
seven years the Ohio exper sta has been 
testing different varieties of winter wheat. 
About 60 sorts were grown annually on 
one-tenth acre plats. The plats have from 
year to year been given uniform treatment. 


* Velvet Chaff was chosen as the standard 


fer comparison. The following sorts have 
exceeded this variety in yield—Poole 
and Mealy by an average of more than 4 
bu per a. Red’Russian, Nigger, Early Ripe, 
Currell’s Prolific, Gipsy, Egyptian, Mediter- 
ranean, New: Monarch ard Democrat by 1 
to 2 bu. None of the varieties are exempt 
from the attacks of the Hessian fly, but 
Mealy, Mediterranean, Fulcaster and Clau- 
son seem to suffer less from the fall attacks 
than most other sorts. 


















Collar Rot of Apple Trees. 


F, C. SEARS, NOVA SCOTIA, 





For a number of years past orchardists 
of the province have noticed apple trees 
dying from what, for want of a _ better 
name, has been called “collar-rot.” The 
trouble usually begins near the surface of 
the ground, on one side of the tree and 
enlarges year by year until finally the tree 
dies. Cases of this kind where the spread 
of the disorder is gradual are most likely 
to occur in older trees and the King and 
Fallawater varieties seem especially liable 
to attack. In distinction to this very grad- 
ual attack we find other instances in 
which trees are killed outright in a single 
season or at most in two or three. In 
eases of this kind the trouble is usually 
discovered in the spring and is likely to 
be confined to young trees. They may be- 
gin to leaf out in the spring but the growth 
is sickly and yellow and the bark on the 
trees is found to be brown and dead in 
patches and separates readily from _ the 
wood. In many cases the bark is thus dead 
for the entire distance around the tree and 
often from the surface of the ground to 
the branches. So far as I have observed 
these cases are most likely to occur in 
young and thrifty crchards and the Grav- 
enstein suffers most. 

In order to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion in regard to the cause of this dis- 
order it is almost imperative that data be 
secured from as many orchardists as pos- 
sible and all whose trees have suffered from 
a similar disorder are requested to send their 
names to the writer at Wolfville, N S, whe 
will then send them a list of questions te 
answer. Pending further light in the mat- 
ter, growers should stop cultivating by the 
middle or last of July and seed the or- 
chard with buckwheat or some _ similar 
cover-crop. This may not affect the dis- 
ease, but in some cases it will help to 
check it. 


Making and Selling Vinegar. 





In many states there are laws relative 
to the manufacture and sale of cider and 
vinegar which farmers will do well to ob- 
serve. In other states, however, there are 
no laws upon this subject, except such as 
apply in a general way to the adulteration 
of food products. As a general rule, the 
standard of pure cider vinegar calls for 4 
per cent by weight of absolute acetic acid, 
and 2 per cent by weight of cider vinegar 
solids upon full evaporation at the tem- 
perature of boiling water. Yet N Y and 
Mass require 4% per cent of acetic acid. 

Farmers know nothing about any other 
vinegar than that made from apple cider, 
yet the trade handles a large proportion of 
vinegar made from grain, while consid- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





Wo Excess Fares on the Nickel Plate 
Road—Our trains are composed of the best 
equipment, consisting of three vestibuled 
sleeping car trains in both directions be: 
tween Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Bus- 
ton, with unexcelled dining-car service, to 
which are added assurances of safety, speed 
and comfort, forming a peerless trip of ad- 
vantages. Traim*Ne 2, leaving Chicago at 
10.35 a m, with through cars for Boston, 
New York and intermediate points. Train 
No 4, leaving Chicago at 2.36 pm, with 
through cars for Buffalo, New York and in- 
termediate points on the Lackawanna road; 
also on the West Shore road, making di- 
rect conntctions at Buffalo with the New 
York Central and Lehigh Valley roads; also 
making direct connections at Brocton. for 
Chautauqua lake points. Train No 6 leaving 
Chicago at 10.30 p m, with through cars 
for Buffalo, New York and _ intermediate 
points; also at Brocton for Chautauqua 
lake points. Individual club meals ranging 
in price from 385c to $1 served on all our 
dining cars. Rates always lowest. Write, 
wire, ’phone or call on nearest ticket agent 
or Mr J. Y. Calahan, general agent, 1il 
Adams St, Chicago, IIl. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


erable is made from chemicals and is posi- 
tively injurious. In Ia there is no law upon 
the subject except in so far as cider is in- 
toxicating and comes under the prohibit- 
ory law. 

The sale of adulterated or imitation vin- 
egar, or other than that made from pure 
apple cider, is prohibited in N Y, Mass and 
Me, and heavy penalties are attached in 
the first two states for violation of the law. 
In N Y every manufacturer or producer of 
vinegar must brand his name and place of 
business, and the words “cider vinegar’ 
upon the head of every cask, barrel or other 
package. 

The manufacture and sale of vinegar from 
other substances than apples is not pro- 
hibited in Ohio and Ct, but the standard 
of 4 per cent acetic acid must be main- 
tained and the packages branded to show 
what they contain. Buc in Ohio farmers 
may make and sell not over 25 bbls a year 
of cider or fruit vinegar, and when branded 
“domestic cider vinegar,’ with the name 
and date of manufacturer, this is consid- 
ered sufficient guarantee of its purity. 





In Top-working Apple Trees the meth- 
od pursued is either to bud or graft them. 
The illustration shows a tree, two years 
get, which has been grafted in the center. 





TWO-YEAR-OLD TREE GRAFTED IN CENTER. 
Two small shoots may be seen coming up 
which are the result of one season’s growth: 
This will form the head of the future tree. 
If started low enough the rest of the 
branches will be cut off and these shoots 
allowed to branch out at the proper hight, 
but if the tree has been grafted 4 or 5 ft 
high one or two of the larger branches 
which show at the left will be grafted. Two 
years are usually required to work over 
trees of this size. 





Plant Boxes—Gardening operations re- 
quire a great number of boxes. These may 
be without top or bottom, to be used with 





mosquito netting as protectors for squash, 
melon and cucumber plants, or with bot- 
toms for use in starting plants early 
in the season. To make such 
boxes or protectors, by wholesale, follow the 
plan shown in the cut. Take four wide 
boards and nail them firmly together as 
shown. Then saw off the boxes as is also 
suggested. They are now in shape for pro- 
tectors. If boxes are needed, nail on bottom 
boards. 





Raspberry Cane Insects—Canadian Sub- 
scriber: Youf raspberry plantation is suf- 
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fering from some of the numerous rasp- 
berry insects, possibly the girdier. As soon 
as the wiited or dying tops are noticed, 
go through the plantation and cut these 
off a few inches below the injury, if they 
have not already dropped off, collect and 
burn at once. Repeat as long as any wilted 
or dyiuxg tops appear. If the whole cane is 
affected, as is sometimes the case with the 
raspberry cane borer, dig out the entire 
plant and destroy. This is the only ef- 
fective means of holding this class of pests 
in check, as they cannot be reached with 
a spraying solution. 





A Profitable Strawberry Bed—In connec- 
tion with my other fruits, I have been 
growing a few strawberries. My beds this 
season covered an area of just 20,819 sq ft 
and the crop has been over 140 bu. One 
day’s picking amounted to over 17 bu. My 
berries have brought 12% to 25c per qt. Of 
course there were many berries picked for 
home use and by visitors that were not 
reckoned in; enough to bring the total up to 
fully 150 bu. The strawberry crop through- 
out the state has been the lightest known 
in many years. The plum crop is immense, 
and will without doubt be the death of 
three-fourths of many orchards.—[A. A. 
Halladay, Windham Co, Vt. 





Poison for Cabbage Worms—Many cab- 
bage growers of N Y and Pa are using paris 
green extensively for the cabbage bug. 
They are keeping quiet about it in order to 
avoid prejudice from the consumers of the 
vegetables. But the treatment is effective 
and not considered at all dangerous. If the 
first crop of cabbage worms is killed the 
later crops will give little trouble. Paris 
green or arsenate of lead can be used but 
the latter is perhaps less safe because of 
its tendency to stick to the leaves. Paris 
green washes off after the first shower.— 
[Prof C, S. Fernald. 


Use of Ashes—Twenty bbls of unleached 
wood ashes would usually weigh about 2400 
lbs. This amount would supply as mvch 
potash as would be furnished by from 250 
to 300 lbs muriate of potash. Double this 
quantity of ashes might be used if the soil 
were quite seriously in need of lime, al- 
though such an amount would furnish more 
potash than would be required immediately. 
Better results would be secured by harrow- 
ing in the ashes than by plowing them un- 
der.—[{Prof H. J. Wheeler, Rhode Island. 


Digging Potatoes—The potatoes were dug 
by turning a light furrow from either side 
of the row, and then raking over the cen- 
ter with the potato hook. This method is 
used here more than any other. As yet no 
potato digger has been found that does its 
work satisfactorily.—[Chas P. Augur, New 
Javen Co, Ct. 


General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itgelf. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

lt is hard to do, hard to bear, what should 
be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and the 
whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequaled for all run-down or, 








| debilitated conditions. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. 25 vents, 


DOE 





and more of it from the 
of apples can only be secured by 


A_HYDRAU 


CIDER PRESS, 
Made in various sizes, hand and 
power. Theonly awarded 
and diploma at world’s fair. 


and list sent free upon request. 
draulic Press » Oo 
Hiya St., Mt. Gilead Ohio. 
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Training the Saddle Horse. 


DR J. C. CURRYER, MINNESOTA. 





In teaching colts the walk-trot-canter, it 
is necessary that they have some good thor- 
oughbred blood close up and if they have 
good action they may make admirable saddle 
horses, but if they are low-headed and nat- 
ural-gaited trotters it will be difficult to 
teach them the saddle-horse gaits. First, 
they should be properly shod, say with 18 
oz shoes forward and 10 oz behind, pro- 
viding they have good action, but if they 
have poor action, add 2 oz to each front 
shoe at the heel and make the shoe with a 
roll toe. A good way would be to let the 
colts wear these shoes a few days before 
beginning to teach them. 

We want them thorough at the walk first, 
then perfect their trot by riding them at a 
brisk jog well taken in hand and let the 
eanter be taught last. Give them several 
daily lessons in the bitting harness before 
mounting them, and these lessons in the bit- 
ting should be continued daily until they 
are thoroughly mouthed and mannered, It 
should be remembered also that these bit- 
ting lessons are very hard work, and the 
head should be but a little higher than the 
natural pose in the first lesson. The first 
lessons should be correspondingly short, 
reining the head a little higher and the 
chin a little more in each day. The first 
lesson should not exceed 30 minutes and 
they can be safely increased in length of 
time up to two hours. 

The canter is taught by urging the colt 
out of the trot into the gallop, and grad- 
ually taking him in hand until he has the 
canter proper. You must be on good terms 
with the colt you are teaching, and the first 
thing of all is to teach him that you are his 
friend,*and let your rule be not to overwork 
him in his lessons, and he will learn to love 
it. Do not fool away any time on a horse 
that is poorly bred or a laggard, for you 
will sooner or later give him up in disgust. 


Milk an Economical Food. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, 








Long ago Maj Henry E. Alvord pointed 
out that skimmilk contains more nutrients 
for the same money than almost any other 
food product and that it furnishes to the 
poor of cities, where its sale is not blindly 
prohibited, a cheap and valuable food. A 
publication by the dept of agri contains a 
detailed account of a series of extended ex- 
periments which were conducted mainly 
at a boarding house of the Maine state col- 
lege during a recent year, one object being 
to determine the influence of an abundant 
milk supply on the character and cost of 
living. 

These experiments were conducted under 
circumstances and with a sufficient num- 
ber of persons to eliminate any serious 
error likely to arise from a difference in in- 
dividuals. In the aggregate they cover a 
period of 14,755 days, or over 40 years, for 
one man. The observations on the influ- 
ence of milk occupied nearly three-fifths of 
this period. 

It is first noted that in passing from a 
limited to an unlimited milk supply, in the 
first instance, the consumption of milk in- 
creased 387 grams (13.6 oz) daily for each 
man. At the same time the animal food 
decreased 303 grams (10.6 oz) daily. In the 
second trial the passage from a limited to 
an unlimited milk supply resulted in daily 
increased consumption of 350 grams (12.3 
oz) of milk for each man. The consumption 
of other animal foods decreased 60 grams 
(2.1 0z) daily while the vegetable foods de- 
creased 364 grams (12.8 oz). The actual de- 
crease in nutrients from the free use of 
milk is, in the first instance, 45 grams and 
in the second 151 grams. 

The difference in cost between the periods 
of limited and unlimited milk supply was 
in the first trial $4.50 daily and in the sec- 
$1.57 in favor of the milk diet. These fig- 


ures express the amount that was saved 
on the whole number of persons collec- 





tively for each day. Taking the latter figure 
as a basis of calculation we have the pretty 
sum of: $416 saved by the free use of milk 
during the school year. 

Director Jordan further states that it is 
probable that the average American ration 
is too wide, i e, contains too large a pro- 
portion of carbohydrates, or fat producing 
material. In these experiments it was 
noted that with a limited milk supply the 
ratio of nitrogenous to non-nitrogenous 
food was as 1:7.5 and 1:7.9, while a free use 
of milk narrowed the ration to 1:6.7 and 
1:6.8, which appears to be better propor- 
tioned. 

Such studies are of vital importance and 
the results obtained merit a wide circula- 
tion among consumers and producers of 
milk. Of late the discussions concerning 
the milk trade and milk production have 
been of such a nature as to create in the 
minds of many persons a feeling of dis- 
trust, which has too often led to self-denial 
and the selection of more expensive and 
less nutritious foods. 

The sale of good milk has in this way 
suffered a diminution on account of the 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


to raise would be the highest class of heavy 
draft horse, of the best quality, as ‘this 
horse is very scarce and salable in all mar- 
kets and brings good prices. The farmer 
who will make the right selections of 
breeding stock and judicious crosses to 
produce the up-to-date draft horses will 
make no mistake, as they will find a ready 
sale at the highest prices.—[Col F. J. Ber- 
ry, Illinois. 





Keeping Mature Sows—I once asked one 
cf the largest and most successful swine 
raisers how long he kept his brood sows. 
“As Yong as they raise me litters of good 
pigs,’”” he said. He said further that he 
never thought of the animal’s age as any 
reason for getting rid of her. On the con- 
trary, it was to his old stock that he at- 
tributed his success. He never counted on 
a hog at all until she was from a year and 
a half to two years old, and never sold one 
as long as she would raise two litters of 
good pigs a year. He attributed the failure 
of many men to their practice of raising 
only two or three litters of pigs from a sow 
and then, just as she was fully matured 








NICK TECUMSEH, YEARLING POLAND-CHINA BOAR, 


SHOWN AT MINNESOTA’S 1899 STATE FAIR 


This boar is a Minnesota product, being owned by William Harvey of Winona Co. 
He is a splendid hog, with good length and breadth. Poland-Chinas are probably bet- 
ter adapted to the conditions of the northwest than any other breed. They are good 


grazers, heavy feeders, responding quickly to liberal rations. 
known and their early maturing qualities phenomenal. 
the United States and are not unknown in Canada. 


the head of the swine list. 


bad, and while it is our duty to prohibit 
the sale of the latter by all possible means, 
it is also for the interest of producers to 
see to it that confidence is restored by care- 
fully and conscientiously supplying only 
such milk as is known to be clean and 
healthful. “ 

It is high time also that the prevalent 
notion that milk is not an economical ar- 
ticle of diet for families in moderate cir- 
cumstances should give place to the known 
and established fact that it is at once the 
cheapest, most convenient and among the 
most wholesome of animal foods which na- 
ture provides. 





Best Horses to Breed—The farmer or 
breeder who is up to date does not want to 
undertake to produce all classes of horses. 
He wants to select one class that his cir- 
cumstances and breeding stock are adapted 
to. The class I would recomniend farmers 


Their hardiness is well 
They are widely distributed in 
As money makers they stand at 


and ready to do the best work of her life, 
turning her into the fattening pen and mar- 
keting her. He used fully matured animals 
for. breeding purposes and was convinced 
through years of experience that it paid to 
@o so.—[J. L. Irwin. : 





The Best Location for Hives depends 
largely on the locality. Some do best in 
partial shade, and others in the most ex- 
posed place. In the country between the 
Mc river and the Rocky mountains. the 
nights are usually cool and the mercury 
goes two to three degrees lower in the 
shade than in the open. Hence if the hives 
are shaded it takes much longer for them 
to warm up in the morning, and by the 
time the bees get to work much of the 
nectar has evaporated. Experiments have 
shown that colonies located in the most ex- 
posed places gather more honey than those 
which are shaded. 





Picking Hens to Help Molting. 


W. B, HALL, OHIO. 





During July and August, when the hens 
have fully matured their feathers, and are 
inclined to be broody, I pick them, not for 
the profit I derive from the feathers, so 
much as to assist nature. The feathers, 
however, are much nicer than those picked 
from a scalded fowl, and can be used for 
eushions and pillows, when the feathers of 
water fowls are not available. The chief 
profit in picking hens lies in the fact that 
this operation hastens the molting season 
and they are ready to begin work as layers 
in early Oct, whereas if left to the slower 
course of nature, they would not be ready 
to lay before late in winter or early spring 
when eggs are lower in price. A hen that 
molts early will begin laying early. There 
are several advantages in this early molt- 
ing. Commencing while the weather is 
warm, the hen is more comfortable and 
not exposed to the chilling winds and storms 
as if molting was delayed until Oct or Nov 
as is often the case. She has a free range 
and a variety of food and all her sur- 
roundings are conducive to a rapid growth 
of the new crop of feathers. 

I select such hens as have been laying 
steady during the summer and needs a va- 
eation during the heated term. In this way 
I am sure to get the choicest of the flock for 
my winter layers. I endeavor to have the 
one-year-old hens ready for business by Oct 
1; These, with the early-hatched pullets, 
are the ones I depend upon for winter eggs. 
I leave the more undesirable ones without 
plucking to. keep up the egg supply until 
the others have gained their new feathers, 
when they are shipped to market as fast 
as they show signs of molting. In order to 
distinguish between the picked and un- 
picked, I mark with a leg band those I wish 
to. keep. I like yearling hens that have 
molted better than pullets for early win- 
ter layers. They generally lay every day, 
while the pullets usually lay on alternate 
days, for the first few weeks. 

To practice this method, begin as soon 
after July 1 as you can find suitable sub- 
jects. The feather must be mature, in or- 
der to pick easy, and when picked the hen 
should have extra feed. When ready for 
laying, keep all hens in a separate yard or 
range, as they. need different care and food 
from the pullets. The tendency of the older 
fowls is to fatten easily and unless due 
care is exercised they will become too fat. 
This is especially. true of such breeds as 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandots, Brahmas, etc. 
For winter feeding I would urge that the 
grain ration for old fowls be cut down to 
the minimum, and‘ its place supplied with 
bran, steamed Clover, vegetables, green cut 
bone and oyster shells, with plenty of grit 
and pure water. I feed my fowls a small 
quantity of millet scattered in dry straw. 
I have it in the bundle and give them a 
bundle at night after they have gone to 
roost, so that they can go to their scratch- 
ing room early and work for their. break- 
fast. If fowls are given plenty of exer- 
cise they will not often get too fat. In feed- 
ing millet to small chicks, once or twice 
a week will be sufficient. Feeding every 
day has increased the death rate material- 
ly, I think, due to the action of the millet 
seed on the kidneys. 





Catching Crows and Hawks. 


A. A, SOUTHWICK, 





It is most easily done with the common 
steel trap used for woodchucks, etc. Watch 
for some particular spot where crows are 
frequenting for something they like in the 
way of food, and as quietly as possible 
place one, or more if you have them, of the 
traps, somewhat concealed bya little earth, 
securely anchored by a strong chain or 
rope. Sprinkle a few kernels of corn about 
for bait. Then retire a little way and watch 
the result. As soon as the birds return you 
will surely get one or more. Hang on a 


pole at any point you wish to protect and 





THE POULTRY YARD 


you will not see any crows about there the 
rest of the season. 

Hawks are not so easily caught, but with 
a little trouble some may be obtained. Fix 
@ little platform upon a post set firmly. in 
the ground and place a wire box with a few 
chickens in it on top. Place the traps 
around the wire cage, and if the birds are 
plentiful and hungry some will be caught. 
Hawks have the habit of alighting upon 
objects near what they wisn to devour, and 
an extra post a little way from the chicken 
cage with a trap ingeniously fixed at the 
top so the bird will not suspect danger 
might be the means of securing some. 


$< 


Shelter for Large Chickens. 


As the chicks get large enough to roest, 
the coops are not suitable for them longer. 
A cheap shelter can 
‘be built against the 
side of ‘a building 
after the plan 
Shown in the cut. 
Incline boards 
against the wall and 

cover with tarred 
or stout building 
paper, lapping it as shingles are lapped and 
tucking the upper edge up under the 
shingles of the building, The ends can be 
closed in, or not, as desired, and the af- 
fair can be extended to any length to meet 
the size of the flock, Set up roosts in the 
highest part, 
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Improving the Flock—Good crosses of 
thoroughbred fowls are becoming common 
on nearly every farm. Some believe them 
stronger and healthier than the blue-blood- 
ed stock, but the writer has always realized 
the best returns from the pure _ strains. 
Even though the purity of the breed may 
not enhance their value in the eyes of the 
indifferent purchaser, yet the increase in 
weight, if Plymouth Rocks or other large 
breeds, if sold to the huckster will mate- 
rially and favorably affect the pocketbook 
of the seller.. The writer knows of a num- 
ber of farmers who are breeding good 
strains of fancy poultry who claim to rea- 
lize a larger net income from that source 
than from the leading crop of cereals on 
the same farm.—[O, D. Shock, Berks Co, Pa. 


Feeding Dish—Take a ten-inch board 
from 1 or 2 ft long with a strip of tin 3 
in wide and of corre- 
sponding length. Tack 
this upon the inch 
surface of the board, 
putting the tacks 
close together. "Then 
bend up the edge of the tin, thus forming 
a trough. Cut end pieces to fit the round- 
ing ends of the trough, nailing to the back 
board and tacking to the bottom. The 
trough ‘can be put up in any convenient 
place, either in the coop or side of feeding 
pen, where there will be no chance for 
chickens to get into it.—[J. L, I., Kansas. 





Hen Mothers for Poults—By taking 
away the first eggs laid by the turkey, she 
will lay more than she would if all the eggs 
were left as laid. On the whole I think it 
is less work to raise turkeys with hen 
mothers; for the hen mother always brings 
her, brood home at night, while the turkey 
mother is liable to stop wherever night 
finds her, and then if some night prowler 
does not make way with the whole turkey 
family, she is up as soon as there is @ 
streak of light in the morning, dragging 
her children around in the grass, while it 
is still wet until they catch cold.—[D. R. 


CREA! SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘‘Alpha” and “‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


Prices .*t 7 
Save $10-per cow i. ao yg Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


naaee h & Canal Sts. 74 Comantt Street, 
ICAGO. NEW YORE. 





























A BOTTLE 
To Thie Man. 


It may be worth a like sum or even more to 
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4 » Barnes Co., N. D., March 19, 

> _ Dear Sirs:—I have used your Kendall's Spavin Cure and 1 

» think it a Liniment. I have cured a Spavim on my best 

> would not take $125 for her, w 1 offered for $75 

I will be pleased to have your book and receipts for 

Co ietend os sok ead on the cartoon. 

4 rul Fay. FRANK SMITH. 

» It is an absolutely reliable remedy for Spavi 

) Splints,Curbs, Ringbones,ete. Removes the bunch and 

leaves no scar. Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment 

» for family use it has no equal. Ask E cone druggist | 

for KENDALL’S SPAVIN = also “A Treatise on the § 

Horse,” the book free, o ‘ 
DR. .. J. KENDALL C0. E ENOSBURG FALLS, vr. 


















on to Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


NA TI ONAL Pai & 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


ees te PRICES vx>~ 


Guaranteed. 
oat Combination ‘Bear, 


SGOOD sor cersaisc 


BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 
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KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and_sample address 








F. H. JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Ky, 
Useful and ornamental breeds 
contains the combined experi- 





PR OF ITS AG of outer wake tt 
men in a epartments ° ultry rai . It is 
profusely illustrated and IN ferins 2 unique and im- 
portant addition to our poul- 
try literature. Cloth, 12mo. 
Foetpais $1.00 

REE Descriptive Book 
Rt. 4 on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York 
By JosrPH HARRIS. -The points of the various as _ 
anda American breeds are ee, discussed, 
great advantage of using thoroughbred males” A 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
Keeps ba! but a few pigs, and to the breeder on an extensive 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on ‘Application. 
ORANGE JUUD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 


SWINE nusbinory 





y F.D. CopurN. New revised and enl d edition. 
rh! breeding, rearing and management of sw *! ene the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. is the 


ullest and freshest compendium reece to ae coon 

ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. $1. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 

ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRIOR OnE DOLLAR a Tor 
Putty Cents for six months; if not paid in in advance, $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time aties 
the year. Specimen copy free. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 

00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your mame on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 'I, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is aired after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 

changed. 

DISCONTINU ANCES--1_esponsible subscribers will con- 
tinue toe receive this journal until ublishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit. sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the imech) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc. on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “‘ad’’ 
in Americ an Agric ulturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agn- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We ——- guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
muarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement im our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the fult amount. Of course, comp laint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do busimess with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than .00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and Gree mows be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp stould be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
1ELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
$2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
* QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1900. 











Ww hat the French gardener or fruit grow- 
er can do the American ought to be able to 
accomplish. The first week in June of this 
year we saw at the central market in Paris 
peaches sell for as high as $2.40 each and 
cantaloupes for $5 apiece. Of course this 
stuff was grown under glass and represent- 
ed rare skill in horticulture, but we lead 
the world in most lines where acuteness 
and energy are required and we ought to 
get as high prices for our produce as any- 
one in the world. 

a an 

Whichever way the election goes, the 
material interests of agriculture ought to 
be quite safe. If the republicans win, they 
have already established a precedent in 
Porte Rico that a tariff can be maintained 

against tropical produce, and therefore the 
hape is justified that another McKinley ad- 
ministration would never sanction the pros- 
tration of profitable agricultural special- 
ties in the United States (sugar, tobacco, 
fruits, vegetables, rice, cotton, etc ) to the 
cornpetition of tropical trusts and coolie la- 
bor. The main danger in such an event 
would be a supreme court decision that 
euch tariffs are unconstitutional. Judging 
the future by the past, however, the 
ehances are against the court, under these 
circumstances, giving such a decision. On 
the other hand, if the democrats go in, it 
Cuba and the Phil- 
unquestionably remain out- 
either the political or economic 
constitutes the United States. 


is to be expected that 
ippines would 
side of 
urion which 





“the world of art and 
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In that case, the danger from tropical com- 
petition would be reduced to a minimum. 
Both parties are also pledged to do what 
they can to solve the problem of federal 
relatioiship to the conquest of the arid 
west, as well as to foster a wise policy 
regarding -the public lands... Whichever 
way the political cat jumps, therefore, the 
direct and special interests of agriculture 
cught to be in pretty good hands. 


— —— 


Arts and Crafts for Country Women. 


An article on another page, illustrated 
from photographs, describes a little exhi- 
bition which promises much more for the 
women of our farming communities east 
and west than the domestic departments of 
the agricultural fairs. The women of the 
historie town of Deerfield, Mass, have been 
busily at work several years, in their spare 
time, learning the secrets of the famous 
and beautiful blue and white embroidery, 
the knack of weaving marketable rugs, and 
of fashioning useful and dainty baskets 
from palmleaf. An exhibition of the fruits 
of their labor is held every year and a mar- 
ket is found thereby among summer visi- 





tors and people of the cities for the 
product. 

The workers, many of them, naturally 
have their eye upon the cash returns,— 


y make a pretty showing. 
But to the outside observer this is recog- 
nized as one of the minor blessings. The 
woman who loves beautiful things and is 
interested in the world’s progress but is 
kept closely at home by the daily routine, 
finds in this work not merely pin money, 
but an outlet for her tastes and aspira- 
tions. She lives out her larger self, artis- 
tically and socially. How few people in 
the world, country or city, have their eye 
trained to beauty and their hand to deft- 


which by the wa 


ness, as God intended they should be 
trained! Fortunate indeed is the commun- 
ity- which develops the latent skill and 


taste of its women and girls in useful arts 
and crafts. There is a town in New York 
state where Elbert Hubbard, humorist and 
sage, keeps scores of women and girls 
busy decorating and binding books and 
weaving rugs. A young woman in a New 
Hampshire village is building up a lace in- 
dustry, if we remember rightly, which 
promises to be extensive. 

What can be done in these places can 


be done in others. On the economic side 
of the question, let us drop a hint right 
here—there is a growing demand in the 


cities and large towns for the best hand 
in various lines, as an escape from 
the cheapness and the monotonous uni- 
formity of machine-made things. This is 
true of preserved fruits and vegetables, 
as well as of fancywork, furniture and a 
score of other things. The time and the 
ability to supply the demand often belong 
to the farmer’s wife and daughters. But 
it is the other side of the problem we would 
emphasize—the inrmense value of such oc- 
cupation in enabling women to live out 
their natural selves and be that part of 
industry which na- 
ture intended them to be, while fulfilling 
their duties as home-makers, 
———[— a 

Mer who act as the local or county rep- 
resentative of American Agriculturist not 
only find it profitable financially, but make 
it a means of doing much good for the com- 
munity at large. Our representatives are 


werk 


men of sterling character, who in many 
cases have achieved considerable promi- 


their town or county by reason 
of their connection with this journal. As 
advertised in another column, we desire 
«uite a number of representatives. Anyone 
who is likely to have some spare time this 


nence in 


fall and winter, who wants to earn a fair 
income during that time and who is also 


imbued with a desire to promote the agri- 
cultural and family interests of his vicin- 
ity by extending the circulation of American 
Agriculturist, should communicate with our 
publish ‘ng department without delay. Write 
at once to American Agriculturist, New 
York city. If. you know of those in othersec- 





tions who might be interested in this line of 
work, give us.their address also. Let us all 
work together for still larger things. 





It is almost impossible for village and 
city residents to raise fruit in their back 
yards on account of the small boy, who 
considers it no crime to steal all the grow- 
ing fruit he can. Parents seem to encour- 
age the idea that purloining fruit is not 
theft, although they would resent the idea 
of having their children called thieves, and 
would punish them severely for taking 
money or goods from a store and house. 
Farmers who live near villages are greatly 
annoyed by wandering men and boys who 
take their fruit, melons and other vegeta- 
bles, yet this annoyance is nothing as com- 
pared to that which village residents suf- 
fer. Not only is the fruit stolen, but the 
limbs are broken and the tree disfigured if 
not entirely destroyed. A complaint should 
be lodged against such fruit pickers if their 
names can be ascertained, and a warm re- 
ception given them should they be discov- 
ered. 

The tree agent is almost universally mis- 
trusted. The honest representative of a 
well-established nursery does much good in 
inducing farmers to plant trees and grow 
more fruit. We have no sympathy, how- 
ever, for the unscrupulous agent who sells 
inferior stock and induces the purchase of 
varieties wholly unsuited for the locality. 
It seems that a special effort is now being 
made by this class of men. The country is 
filed with glib-tongued agents who are 
swindling farmers on every hand. We have 
always warned our readers against these 
agents and insisted that they buy trees o! 
only well-established firms, selecting those 
in their own neighberhood if possible. By 
deciding what varieties are the best and 
using a little firmness, when the tree agent 
appears, the evil of the tree agent will be 
reduced to the minimum. 

It is astonishing the amount of trouble 
and inconvenience farmers are often put to 
to get rid of something they have to sell, 
or to buy something a little out of the or- 
dinary. In almost every such case a few 
words inserted in our Farmers’ Exchang: 
advertising column would bring a customer 
or put one in communication with those who 
would offer what.is wanted. It is a singu- 
lar fact that every one who uses our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange is not only satisfied, but en- 
thusiastic over the results. Many thousands 
of farmers who have not done so should 
profit by their example. The cost is merely 
nominal, only 5c per word to have your 
wants or what you have to sell placed be- 
fore 80,000 subscribers and read by over 
400,000 of the best farme rs throughout the 
middle states. 





Fences and Horned Rams—There is 
nothing to-day to prevent the farmer from 
keeping sheep if he chooses; he can do so 
to-day if he ever could do so to a profit. 
He can cut the brush, fence properly the 
sheep and give them better and more intel- 
ligent housing than in the days of loose 
covered barns. His markets are near and 
the price is high; land is cheaper.than ever 
and with a strand of barbed wire at the 
bottom of a good woven wire fence and a 
strand on top, he can be very secure from 
dogs. If that does not answer, let him put 
one horned Dorset ram in a flock and trust 
to him to keep out anything from a dog to 
a Comanche Indian. I have one in my 
flock and know of nothing which so thor- 
oughly watches his flock, not only by day 
but. by night, as he does.—[J. O. May. 


When to Pick Apples—Apples to keep 
best should be taken from the trees as soon 
as maturity is reached, as indicated by the 
ripening seeds. e ripening process be- 
gins and proceeds with more or less ra- 
pidity according to the temperature in 
which they are kept, but with most winter 
varieties in our latitude the maturity point 
is reached by the middle of Sept.—[ William 
Miller, Franklin Co, Ohio. 








The Future of Peppermint. 


This crop is not attracting as much at- 
tention as it did a few years ago in Mich, 
Ind and parts of N Y. Weather conditions 
have been unfavorable, price of oil is low 
and farmers are attracted toward other 
crops like sugar beets and are disposed to 
reglect peppermint. It has not been aban- 
doned by any means, although the acreage 
in nearly every section is greatly reduced 
and in some few counties where formerly a 
fair amount was grown,-none will be har- 
vested this season. Opinions from some of 
the leading growers are given below: 

The acreage in this section is not as large 
as last year, but the growth is first-class 
and the yield will be greater than in ’99. 
Price of new oil will probably start at 60@ 
65c per lb.—[W. W. Harvey, St Joseph Co, 
Mich. 

The acreage is 25 per cent smaller than 
last year, but crop is looking fine. It is too 
early to say much about the yield, but pres- 
ent conditions indicate a full crop. Prices 
are firm at a slight advance over last year. 
{Henry Hall, St Joseph Co, Mich. 

The crop is very short. The acreage is 
only about half of last year and the yield 
will undoubtedly be very small. The out- 
look for growers is not pleasing.—[M. S. 
Carey, Van Buren Co, Mich. 

There is little peppermint to be harvest- 
ed in this section. The acreage is 10 per 
cent less than last year. Fields are looking 
well and an average yield will be harvested. 
Farmers seem to have lost interest in this 
erop owing to a dull market. No plans are 
being made for growing mint another year. 
The oil will sell for 65@75c per lb.—[ William 
Knight, Kalamazoo Co, Mich. 

I am the only grower left in the county 
and am producing peppermint in a very 
small way. My crop this season is less 
than 10 acres, but promises well and is 
ready to harvest.—[P. F. Nye, Elkhart Co, 
Ind. 

The peppermint industry in this section 
has been displaced by the growing of sugar 
beets. The acreage is so small that it is 
hardly worth considering. The oil is worth 
from 75 to 80c per lb.—[William Barton, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

There is only one small piece of pepper- 
mint in this county so far as I know and 
this looks well. Sugar beets are all the 
rage here. Peppermint oil sells for 75@95c 
per lb.—[Lincoln Bishop, Wayne Co, N Y. 


Curing Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 


PRESIDENT H. 8S. FRYE, N BETG A. 











A splendid crop of tobacco in New Eng- 
land is now practically assured, probably 50 
per cent is safely housed, and in two weeks 
more bare fields and big sheds filled from 
ground tier to purlin will stand as a mon- 
ument to the industry of the tobacco grow- 
er. But the battle even now is little more 
than half won. Immense loss and damage, 
equal to that of a dozen hail storms, may 
yet result from a prolonged spell of bad 
weather or neglect on the part of the grower 
to properly care for the crop during the 
great change called ‘“curing.”’ More to- 
bacco has been ruined by pole sweat alone 
during the past 20 yrs than has been lost 
by the much-dreaded hail storm when ex- 
posed in the field. Hardly a year passes 
but more or less damage and loss occurs 
from this cause alone in nearly every crop. 

Exhaustive experiments have been made 
to eliminate this great evil by artificial cur- 
ing, notable among which were One @ few 
years ago at Suffield, Ct, on the farm of 
H. H. Austin, and later, experiments of Dr 
E. H. Jenkins at the tobacco experiment 
station at Poquonock, but no method has 
been devised of sufficient practical utility 
to result in its general adoption. Curing to- 
bacco by natural process, subject to vary- 
ing conditions of the weather, continues to 
be the only practical method. Could we 
regulate weather changes, ideal conditions 
for curing might be obtained and perfect- 
ly cured crops result, but the same might 
be said regarding the growing season, when 
the crop is subject to extremes of drouth, 
floods, hail storms and tornadoes that in a 
few minutes ruin hundreds of acres. 

In considering the cure of tobacco we 
have to confine ourselves to conditions as 





MONEY CROPS 


they exist, which are sometimes so adverse 
that no amount of care or experience can 
entirely eliminate loss, either from pole 
sweat or white veins, both the effect largely 
of two opposite meteorological conditions. 
Pole sweat is the result of a prolonged spell 
of damp, humid weather; white veins the 
too rapid drying of the leaf. Of late years 
there seems to be much less loss from white 
veins than from pole sweat. 

One prolific cause of pole sweat is the 
result of hanging plants too closely in the 
sheds. I can recall instances where the loss 
from this cause alone in a single crop would 
have nearly duplicated the shed room occu- 
pied, most of which loss mi-~‘ have been 
avoided by the building of additional shed 
room for one acre. The cost of tobacco 
barns is so large, averaging $200 per acre, 
that the temptation to grow a half or an 
acre more tobacco than ought to be hung 
in them, has always been a prolific cause of 
loss. In sheds well located, with good circu- 
lation of air and tiers of 5 to 5 1-3 ft space, 
laths of tobacco should have a space be- 
tween them of 7 in in purlin and third 
tier, 8 in in second tier and 9 in in first or 
ground tier. Havana seed should be hung 
six plants to the lath, and seed or broad 
leaf five plants. 

No arbitrary rule can be adopted as to 
the care of the leaf. Because the outside 
plants are out of danger or seem to be 
donot assume thatall the tobacco inside the 
shed is. Doors should not be left open dur- 
ing a storm. Never leave them open nights 
until sure that all danger of pole sweat is 
passed and that the leaf all through the 
sheds has become so far cured as to need 
dampening. Do not take down tobacco 
for stripping so long as there is 
a. single stem or midrib ia the shed that 
has not become completely dried out, at 
least once, so thoroughly as to leave no 
doubt that it is cured, and thus save many 
bitter regrets because of ‘‘stem rot.” 

A good rule is to keep all the doors open 
every pleasant day, shutting them at night, 
for 10 to 15 days. Keep doors open all the 
time tobacco is drying or curing and shut 
whenever humidity is such as to prevent 
evaporation. When about half cured use 


your best judgment about drying 
out and dampening. There is 
much more danger in tobacco 


becoming too damp or keeping so too long 
than in getting too dry. This is the period 
when the profits of the crop depend on con- 
stant vigilance, judgment and care. Do not 
imagine all.the danger is past as soon as 
the crop is hung in the sheds. Every grow- 
er should know the exact condition of his 
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tobacco in every shed every day, by per- 
sonal examination or inspection, until 
thoroughly cured. 

Let the crop become thoroughly ripe be- 
fore cutting. Besides a better quality, a 
well-ripened plant is a very large factor as 
insurance against damage in the _ sheds. 
Ripe tobacco will cure quicker, is much less 
liable to pole sweat or become white 
white veined, will cure a lighter color, will 
weigh more, will stand and come out of the 
Sweat better, being less liable to mold, or 
“full up,” and the result when comes the 
crucial test at the cigar table, is always 
overwhelming proof of the superiority of 
ripe, over green tobacco. 


LT 


The New York City Market. 


August was a fairly busy month, with 
continued inquiry for choice grades of both 
wrappers and binders, but comparatively 
few sales. The interest of late has been 
centered in the sampling of ’99 leaf as man- 
ufacturers are even now inquiring eagerly 
for it. The Wis crop is expected to pro- 
duce some fine filler goods. Ohio Spanish 
and seedleaf will have che usual assort- 
ment of binder grades. Pa tobacco will be 
used for all purposes, but with a small per 
cent of wrappers. Nev: England tobacco 
is expected to contain some very fine light 
wrappers and a good supply of binders. 
Choice light colored wrappers are bound to 
fetch a high price. Sumatra leaf is moving 
rapidly and at high prices, the enormous 
cigar output requiring almost everything 
available. The recent sales quoted below 
give some idea as to -how values range. 

New England: 180 cs ’99 Hav seed light 
to medium wrappers at 46 to 54c, 175 cs do 
dark wrappers at 20c, 300 cs Hav seed at 22 
to 40c, 150 cs do wrappers at pt, 100 cs do 
at 35 to 50c, 925 cs do at 6% to 7%c; 400 cs 
°99 seedleaf at 28 to 35c, 1576 cs ’99 at about 
25c running, not including light wrappers. 

New York: 300 cs ’99 Onondaga Hav at 
1E to 16c; 400 cs ’99 Big Flats Hav at 11 to 
15c; 770 cs do wrappers and binders at 14 
to 15c. 

Pennsylvania: 200 cs ’98 seed leaf at 11% 
to 13c, 200cs do at 11% to 12%c, 150 cs do 
at 12c, 150 cs do at 12%c, 150 cs do B’s at 
13c; 250 cs ’98 Hav seed B’s at 12% to 13c. 

Ohio: 400 cs ’98 Spanish at 10 to 12c, 600 cs 
do at lle m w, 100 cs do at 14c, 200 cs do at 
14% to 15%c. 

Wisconsin: 1000 cs ’98 Hav 11% to 12%c, 
150 cs do at 12c, 116 cs do at pt, 100 cs de 
binders at 11 to 12c, 340 cs B’s at 12c, 635 cs 
B’s at 11%c. 
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a Pittsburgh. 
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Louisville. 


will tell you pure “old Dutch 


The brands in margin are 


genuine and may be relied upon. 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 


showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints” for- 


Wa T the opinion of the man behind the 
brush. Ask the experienced, prac- 
tical painter, the man who served 
an apprenticeship and has thoroughly mas- 
tered his trade, what is the best 
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If Fifteen Years’ Experience 


is worth anything, you get it in Page Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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State Fairs. 
California, Sacramento............Sept 3-15 
EE BRO. s sc nctenserericoescaqeteee, ae 
Ci. + scccacassceaeened Oct 10-27 
Idaho, Boise. nmdvdgin -Oct 8-13 


.. Sept 24-29 


Illinois, Spr ingfield. 
..Sept 17-21 


Indiana, Indianapolis. . 


Sn 66.6 460.0009> 44 00 04mGI Sept 3-7 
Michigan, Grand Rapids..........Sept 24-28 
Minnesota, Hamline................Sept 3-8 
ee. Te BOD, wn kc conccssccecgasee Be 
Nebraska, Ldincoln...................Sept 3-8 
0 Ee ererer rrr Sept 10-22 
New Hampshire, Concord. ....Sept 4-7 
New Jersey, Trenton. -Sept 24-28 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. ..Sept 18-22 
North Carolina, —_—- ...Oct 22-27 
Ohio, Columbus.. ; ..Sept 3-7 
Oklahoma, Guthrie,. .-S 11-14 
Oregon, Portland. ... Sept 17-22 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. ...Sept 18-21 


South Carolina, Columbia.. .. Oct 29-Nov 2 


South Dakota, Yankton............ Sept 10-14 
Texas, Dallas..... —— 29-Oct 14 
Verment, White River Junction. .Sept 11-14 
Washington, North Yakima........Sept24-29 
West Virginia, Wheeling......... .. Sept 10-14 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee............Sept 10-14 
DISTRICT FAIRS, 
Antelope, Ore.. ..Oct 9-13 


Ind Eastern, Stendallv ille. .Sept 24-28 
Internat’! Live Stock Exp, Chicago..Dec 1-8 
Massachusetts horticultural, Boston.Oct 2-3 
San Antonio, Internat’l, San Antonio, Tex 
Oct 20-Nov 3 
.. Sept 25-29 
cost 9-23 
Sept 17-21 


Tri-Co, Henderson, as 

Tri-Co, Richwood, O. 

Tri-State, Evansville, ‘Ind. 
CANADIAN FAIRS. 


Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont....Sept 14-22 











Great Eastern, Sherbrooke, Que....Sept 3-8 

New Brunswick, St John............Sept 10 

Nova Scotia, Halifax............... Sept 12-20 

Western, London, Ont..............Sept 6-15 
COUNTY FAIRS. 

Hew York Rochester, Rochester, 8 1ilé 
Albany, Altamont, § 10-13 Rockland’ Industrial, New 
‘Allegany, Angelica, § 11-13 City, *s 3 
Broome, Whitney's ree. “ Schenevus, Schegoves. ~ 

~~. g RO , ndy Hill, 

Cattaraugus, Little Valley, S il-l4 

S 36 Shavertown, Shavertown, 

Chemung. Elmira, 8 37 S 11-13 

Clinton, Plattsburg, S_11-14 Sidney, Sidney, $ U-13 

Columbia, Chatham, S #7 Silver Lake, Perry O 23 

Delaware, Delhi, S 46 Steuben Southern,’ 8 Troups- 

Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, “0 burg, 8 47 

. Union, Brockport, S 26-29 

Erie, Hamburg, 3 11-14 Union, ay S 20-22 

Essex, Westport, $ 47 [nion, Trumansburg, § 17 

Franklin, Malone, 8 25-28 Yernon, Vernon. O 3-4 

Fulton, Jehastows, a" Warrensburg, Warreasbare, 
reneseec patarvia ‘- s 4- 

Herkimer, Herkimer, S 11-13 

Jefferson, Watertown, Rs New Jersey 

Lewis, Lowville, 8 11- : ‘ 

Madison, Brookfield, S 17-20 Pein, eceuiaiaes O 35 

Montgomery, Fonda, 8 10-13 qi State, Gutten- 

Niagara, Lockport, $ 19%22 “burg, S$ 17-21 

Oneida, Rome, S 24-23 2 = 

Ontario, Canandaigua, 818-20 Pennsylvania 

Orange, Middletown, S$ 11-14 : 

».09 Armstrong, Dayton, S 25-28 
Y )- 

Gricans, “ivice Falls, Bedford, Bedford, " © 25 
ates . $ 18-21 Berks, Reading, ‘ © 78 
- rstot 3-99 Berks, Kutztown, 

Queent-Nassan, Mins ola Wain,’ Hollidaysburg, § U- 3 

si , 45-09 Bradford, Towanda 

Rensselaer, Nassau, 3 11-14 tradford, Canton, 8 

St Lawrence, Canton, S$ 11-14 Bradford, Troy, 8 _l- it 

Schoharie, Schoharie, S 17-20 Butler, Butler, 8 + 

Schuyler, Watkins, S 13-21 Cambria, Cocrettown, 7 fa 

Seneca, Waterloo, S 25-27 Carbon, Lehighton, § 25-! 

Steuben, Bath, S$ 21-28 Chester, Oxford. _ 26-23 

Suffolk, Riverhead, S 18-21 Clarion, Clarion, 8 47 

Tioga. Owego, ; sS 16 Clearfield, Clearfield, S 11-14 

Tompkins, Ithaca, S$ 11-15 Columbia, Bloomsburg. . 

Ulster, Ellenville, 8 46 2 ot 

Washington, Ft Edward, Crawford, Conneautville, 

Wayne, Lyons S i315 Cumberland, Carlisle, 8 & 2B 

Westchester, “White *lains, — oe go & re 

aye ) 

Wyoming, Warsaw,  £ ll- 33 Greene, Carmichaels, O 3-4 

Yates, Penn Yan. § 19-21 Greene, Waynespurg, 8 oo 

DISTRICT AND LOCAL. Indiana, Indiana, S$ ll- 

Afton, Afton, S 18-21 portain, TS Fie Sa. ” 
Zinghamton industrial, Lebanon, Lebanon, 8 
Binghamton, 2-5 Lehigh, Allentown, §S 18- ot 
joonville, Boonville, s i-? Imuzerne, Dallas, 0 2 

peceznere, roc kport. 525-29 Lycoming, Hughesville, ee 

trookfield, Brookfiel § -22 

Cobleskill, Cobleskill, ; 27 McKean, Port mas ao 

Cuba, Cub 8 -7 - 

Delaware Ww alton, S 4-7 Mercer, Stoneboro, ou 

Dryden, Dryden S$ 18-20) Mercer, Mercer. $ 25-27 

Dundee, Dundk O 2-4 Monroe, Stroudsburg. 8 4-7 

Farmers & Mech antes rot Northampton, Nazareth, 


tol C 2-5 


Gorham, 


enter, 


22 5) 
Reed’s Corners, Northampton, Bethlehem, 
0’ 44 


forris, Morris, © 24 Northumberland, Milton, 
Naples, Na. le S 18-20 O 2- 
Oswegatchie " Ogdensbr Tg Pa Hort Soc, Phila, N 13-17 
‘-7 Snilivan, Forksville, O 3-5 
(neonta, Oneonta, § “yp 13. Susquehanna, Montrose. 
Palmyra, Palmyra. 8S 2-.2 8 18-19 
Phoenix Union, West Phoe- Tioga, Westfield, § 11-15 
nix, $ 11-14 Tioga, Mansfield, 8S 25-2 
Potsdam, Potsdam. S&S 18-21 Tnion, Lewisburg, § 26-29 
Prattsburg, Prattsbure Union, Oil City. 8 11-14 
L Washington, Washingto n, 
Prattsville, Prattsville, 8 16 25-28 
tacket Valley, I a * ss Washington, Bargettstown, ‘ 


Richfield Springs, Richfield Westmoreland, Youngwood, 
Springs, S 24-26 8 18-21 


Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 


York, York, 0 15 
York, Hanover, S 25-28 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Se Sa “ 
wat . Wes’ 

anesque D oe 
Dallas. las, O 25 
Dayton, Dayton, S 6-2 
Hanover, Hanover, 8 25-28 


Harford, “Harford, 8 26-27 
Keystone, Kutztown, 8 2-28 
Mansfield, Mansfield, $ 25-28 


= Valley Hugh Gite, 
unc 2y, Hughesville, 
7 . - 8 li-l4 
Oil City, Oi1 City, 8S 10-14 
Oxford, Oxford, S 26-28 
Patrons of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, 15-22 


Smythe Park, Manatee, 


Trov. Troy, S ll-l4 
Wattsburg, Wattsburg, 8 4-6 
\.aynesburg, Waynesburg. 
8 18-21 
Western, Washington, 825-28 
Maryland 


Frederick, Frederick oo 

Hagerstown, Hegustewn. 

Montgomery, Rockville, S Pc 
North Carolina 


Piedmont Park, Winston- 
Salem, O 30-N 3 


Ohio 
Adams, West Union, 2 11-14 
Allen, Lima, 8 2- 


Athens, Athens, 8 25-27 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 229 
2- 
P 


12 


Belmont, St Clairville, 
Brown, Georgetown, 

Butler, Hamilton, 

Carroll, Carrollton, 2 
Columbiana, Lisbon, S$ 11-13 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 9-12 
Crawford, Bucyrus, O 9-12 
Cuyahoga East, Chee. “ 


F S 25-27 
Delaware, Delaware, bs 25-28 
Eric, Sandusky, S$ ii-l4 


Fairfield, Lancaster, 0 10-13 
Farmers’ exp, Oxford, S24-28 


8 5-7 
0 24 
015 
0d 


Fulton, Ottokee, S 18-21 
Geauga, Bete sta 8 47 
yuermsey ton, 

as S 25-23 
Hancock, Findlay, 3 18-22 
Harrison, Cadiz, oO 24 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 26-28 
Licking, Newark, oO 25 
Logan, Bellefontaine, O 2-5 
Lorain, Elyria, $ ll-l4 
Mahoning, Canfield, S$ 25-27 
Marion, Marion, § 25-28 
Medina, Medina, S + 
Meigs, Rock Springs, 8 18-21 
Miami, Troy, 8 == 
Monroe, Woodsfield, f, 


Montgomery, Dayton, § 11- il 
Morgan, MeCoundiovile, an 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 0 25 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 

S 10-14 


Noble, Sarahsville, S_ 18-20 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, 8 18-20 
Paulding, Paulding, 8 18-21 
Preble, Eaton, § 17-21 
Putnam, Ottaw O 2-6 
Richland, Mansfield, 8 11-14 


Sandusky, Fremont, O 2-5 
Shelby, Sidney, 8S 47 
Stark, Canton, S 47 
Summit, Akron, O 25 
Trumbull, Warren, S 46 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, 

S 1-14 
Union. Marysville, O 2-5 
Van Wert, Van Wert, SIl-1t 
Warren, Lebanon, S 18-21 
Wayne, Wooster, S$ 11-13 


Williams. Montpelier, S 11-14 

Wood, Bowling Green, 

Wryandot, Upper Sandusky, 
O 2-5 


Kentucky 


Campbell. Alexandria, S 4-8 
Hardin, Elizabethtown. 

$ 11-14 
Knox, S 5-7 
Nelson, Bardstown, S 48 
Ohio, Hartford, O 4-7 
Robertson, Mt Olivet, 8S 13-15 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 


Com’! & Man’f’r, eer KX 
Ewing, Ewing, S 5-8 


Guturie, Guthrie, S 19-22 
Horse Fair, Owensboro, _ 


tarbourville, 


S 33-15 
ri-C ty, Henderson, 
T ounty S 5-29 


Tennessee 


Dekalb, Alexandria, S 20-23 
Overton, Livingston, O 4-7 
Putnam, Cookeville, S 27-30 
Rutherford, Murfreesboro, 

8 149 
Wilson, 


Watertown, 8 13-16 


Canada 
Agricole Du District, Three 
8 &2L 


tivers, Que, 
tranford, Brantford, 8 15-22 
Carleton, Richmond, 8 12-13 
Central, Peterborough. Ont, 
S 18-20 

Centre Bruce, Paisley, Ont, 
8 3-26 


Fast filoonia: Sault Ste 
Ma 0 23 
dete, “hetenee, Ont; 8 18-2 





FARM FESTIVALS 


Great Eastern, Sherbrooke, - 
at’'X Northern, Cc oof. 
m % Agri, Morden, Can, 

S 27-28 
-— Lawark, Almonte, 


8 2%- 
n° Hiding of Oxford, Wood- 
8 %- 


stock, Ont, 2B 
Peninsular, Chatham City, 
Kent, Ont, 0 9-11 


Prinee Edward, Wicton, Ont 
$ 28-27 
8 Grenville, Prescott, Ont, 
A 8 18-20 
South Norwich, Cttasnte, P 
5 
Virden, Virden, Man, J 19-20 
Wellesley & Northeast Hope. 
Wellesley, Ont, § 11-12 
West Durham, Bow memes, 
13-14 
West Elgin, Wallacetown, 

oO 45 


Western Arts, Brandon, 
Man, 31-A 3 

WwW codbridge, a 
Ont, 17-18 


Virginia 
Botetourt, Fineastle, $ 25-28 
Farmville, Farmville, 0 10-12 
Rappahannock,  Fredericks- 

rg, 8 2-27 
Shenandoah Valley, Win- 
chester, S 19-22 


South Carolina 
Lexington, Lexington, 
O 23-25 


Indiana 
Bartholomew, Columbus, 
8S il-14 


Brown. 8 11-15 
Carroll, —— 8 10-14 
Crawtord,, untinebure. sis 
bois -15 
Fuiton, Bane 8 12 
Gibson, Oakland < City, 3” 3 i 
Gibson, Pri inceton, 5 3-8 
Howard, Poplar Grove, 5 3-7 
Jay, Portland, s; 24-28 
Knox, Vincennes, O 8-13 
La Porte, La Porte, § 11-14 
Madison, Anderson, 8 48 


Montgomery, Crawfordsville, 

Monroe, Bloomi , 

premton, Kentland, 
endaliyille, 8 P| 


| Valparaiso, 
&t Tough. New Castide, 


-21 
Shelby, Shelbyville, 8 438 
Steuben, Angola. O 3i2 
Tippecanoe, waFayette, 8S 3-7 
Tipton, Tipton, S 10-14 
Union, Liberty, 81 
Vermillion, Cayuga, S 47 
Vigo, Terre Haute, § 24-29 
Warnick, Boonville, § 10-15 
Wayne, Richmond, 5 10-14 


DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Blue Ribbon, Shelhgrilie, 3 


Booneville, Besneriia, 


S W-15 

Bourbon, Bourbon, O 25 
remen remen, O 9-12 
Francesville Street, Frances- 
vi O 25 
Olympic, Tipton, S 10-14 


West Virginia 
Clarksburg, Case, s 3-6 

wis, W S$ 25-27 
Morgan's Grove, ee WX) 





shall, Mounds- 
Mar t. 8 wt | 
Mason, Pt Pieasan Ss 
Ritchie, Ellenboro, S$ ll- tt 
Roane, Waiton, S 47 
Michigan 

Reezy, Hastings, O 9-12 
Calhoun, Marshall, O 25 
Charlevoix, Charlevoix, ee 
Clinton, St. John’s, S_25-28 
Eaton, Charlotte 0 2-5 
Gayebic, Tronwood, $ 13-15 
Genesee, Flint, O 2-5 
Gratiot, Ithaca, 0 2-5 
Huron, Bad_ Axe, Ss 25-28 
Livingston, Brighton, O 9- “12 
Manistee, Onekama, 51 20 





Marquette, Marqnette, S 25 
Midland, ‘Midland, oO 3- 
Oakland, Pontiac, . 18-21 
Oceana, Hart, 1-14 
St Joseph, Centerville. 02 2-5 
Tuscola, Vassar, S 5 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Albion, Albion. S 25-28 
Armada, Armada, 0 35 
Caledonis, Union, Caledonis ia, 
wd 
Fowlerville, Wowlterville, 


Hillsdale, Hillsdale, 0 14 


. 
£ 


Imlay City, Imlay City. 
oO 24 
Ionia Dist, Ionia O 25 
Milford, Milford, S 25-28 
Ottawa and West Kent, 
Berlin, 2-5 
S Ottawa & W Allegan, 
olla O 9-12 
Stockbridge, Ghockienees, as 
Tri-county, Reed City, § 18-20 
Tuscola, Huron & Sanilac. 
Cass City. © 25 
Western, Manistee, 8 4-7 
Missouri 
Jackson, Lee’s Summit, 
$ 11-14 
Stoddard. Dexter, S$ 25-29 
Sullivan, Milan, 8 47 


DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 


Rockport, Recloat. 8 11-14 
st 0 146 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val 
the Ata cost one com advertion ve 
try, d and live s k of all dinds, seeds. fruits and 
soestab I or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
y ADDRESS must be counted as part 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts a one 


word. (Cash must accompany each order. a 
ments must have addres: t 
Li ‘to tts . Ss OR, a8 we cannot forward - 


Ay tS mast to Se snes -—~— Weide to Cpepantos insertion 
“ARMS FOR BALE oan ot ibe yo 
rates, but will be ai teediar rate of = 


cents. per line each i jon, . gO on another pag 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of an ms nd 
be allowed und y kind will 
noticeable as -y toe thus making a small adv as 


THE RATE for the Farmers’ 
only five cents 
yA a word each inserts 
AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ae” advertising is 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





Ge . Cola _seed wheat. Fourth “7, by original 


rower. yielder known. ly Arcacian 
a splendid fnew w wheat, a1 oe bushel, free aboard. cars. 
Geneva. New 3 4 ls orover. Pay must 


eome witb order. Dd. ‘BENNETT, Geneva, N. Y. 


Rez seed ao yield 30 te 45 bu. ver acre, 1100 pe. 
Striclly pure and — at $125 per bu. 7000 b 
reasonably clean, sown neighbors at $1.15 per Se. 
Get sample at once. J HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa 
ARVEST King seed wheat, hea ljelding, d, 
=n ty Le oe ob tate | per cere with "Se. this 
MAN, Landisville, Pa ’ a we 











a= Wheat—Gold Coin, hardy, vigorous, most pro- 
ductive ° 
w all. evil, Fa Circular free. FRANK 


EED Wheat— larvest king, red, peste, productive. 
Pure seed, oe per bushel GEO - TALLCOT, 
Skaneateles, N 
URSERY Elegant apple trees ile each at 
G. C. 8TO s whelenie muertos, Dansville, N. Y¥. 
80-page catalog. 


EED wheats—Yields of 17 varieties. Sample free to 
se elma SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Man- 














LIVE STOCK. 





OR SALE—A few choice, registered Jersey cows; 
greet | butter strains; also some young animals from 
tested stock. Seotch collie pups alwa oo hand, $7 

per per pair. SANE = CLOUD, Kennett 8q., 

QEROFARTEE sheep, either sex, sired oy England’s 
ize wi Also Chester White swine. Fine stock 

e-apecialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. Y 

ERSEYS, St. Lambert and combinatio for sale;6 

y cows,7 | hetfers, 161 16 balls. 8. E, NIVIN, Landenbure, Pa. 

OTSWOLD Rams- Rame— Description and price on appli- 

cation. JOSEPH HARRIS OO., Coldwater, N. Y. 

TE\WiN-breeding rauis. ae sire and grandsire, 

McHENRY Exchange. 1 x < ‘ oti 
ERE toortis St. Bernard pups, $4 each. E. SENIOR, 
Gibson, . Co., Pa. 

ELGIAN hares for sale. 

Lacka Co., Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 























ARTHUR WHITE, Jastus, 








sheep. Vari- 


ph Age « sale choice poultry. pigs, 
ties. Farm “FAIRVIEW” 


rices. Circular. 
Delaware, N. J. ¥ 


HOICE White orn cockerels for sale. 
HOLLAND, Little Silver, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





ARTHUR 





ANTED—Reliabie men that can hustle to handle 

the Yankee wire stretcher. Good commission and 

big sales. YANKEE MFG. AND INTRODUCTION CO., 
No. Fayston, Vt. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











AUSTIN & CO, fruit, paoGnee, calves, 6 


D. 





P-¢® pony cs Nes = rrespondence so fetted. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ms feed—Bran, ~ 7 gluten, hominy feed. Red 
Dog flour—mixed fee Jariot buyers write for 
quotations. W. J. ABMSTRONG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


- Ang pry pw a copper still, capacity 138 gallons, 
0 of 44 each, for distilling from fruit. MRS. 
c. Rt CMPBELL, St wate N. Y. 








B42 pest ste Book for stamp 
PRAWVE BROTHERS. ” jefontaine, Ohio. 


BR an instructor with the best German education, 
addnees MR. J. VOLKERT, Petersburg, Va. 


Peswre-erassen WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 


Sold All His Stock. 


I am more than satisfied with the results 
of my advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist. I sold 
almost all the goods advertised, for which 
please accept my thanks.—{S, H. Clark, 
Corry, Pa, 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


Florists in Council. 





Favored by a week of ideal summer 
weather, the society of American florists 
held its 16th annual convention, from Aug 
21 to 24 in the Grand Central palace, New 
York city. The convention hall was elab- 
orately and tastefully decorated with a 
wealth of plants and flowers, the entire 
ceiling being garlanded with Sak branches, 
transforming the whole into an arbor of 
foliage and surpassing beauty. 

The convention was called to order, Aug 
21. The leading feature of the morning ses- 
sion was President E. M. Wood’s address. 
In vivid language he reviewed the history 
of the society, its present status, its aim 
and future needs, suggesting various means 
for supplying the latter. Prominent among 
these he considered the raising of more 
funds and the establishment of a perma- 
nent home in New York city. Next in or- 
der followed the reading of the reports of 
the secretary, the state vice-presidents, the 
committees on legislation, purchase, home, 
incorporation, ete, : 

In the afternoon the lady visitors, with 
their escorts, enjoyed carriage drives 
through Prospect park, Brooklyn; while an- 
other party drove through Central park, the 
Riverside drive, and to Grant’s tomb. In 
the evening President Wood shook hands 
with over 1000 people, at the gala reception 
held in convention hall. Later, Robert Kift 
of Philadelphia gave an illustrated lecture 
on floral decorations, which was full of 
useful and practical hints. 

The second day’s proceedings opened with 
the reading of the report of the judges on 
the exhibition, which required the greater 
part of the forenoon. J. D. Carmody of 
Evansville, Ind, read an admirable paper 
entitled What I know about greenhouse 
construction. The invitation of the Buffalo 
florists and park commissioners to hold 
mext year’s conventicn in Buffalo, during the 
Pan-American exposition, was unanimous- 
ly accepted. The proposition to change the 
present ponderous and absurd name of So- 
ciety of American florists and ornamental 
gardeners to simply Society of American 
florists was unfortunately lost. During the 
afternoon the florists’ hail association, the 
American carnation society and the chrys- 
anthemum society of America held their 
annual meetings. At the evening session 
Prof B. T. Galloway of the U S dep’t 
agri read a paper on American floriculture, 
retrospective and prospective; and Dr N. 
L. Britton, director of the New York bo- 
tanical garden, gave a charmingly illus- 
trated lecture, explaining and demonstrat- 
ing the grand botanical and horticultural 
work now being carried on in New York 
city. 

At the morning session of the third day 
William Frazer read a paper entitled Come 
to Baltimore. William Weber addressed the 
meeting on the Improvement of the carna- 
tion. The discussion on the rose, intro- 
duced by E. G. Hill of Richmond, Ind, 
brought out most interesting information 
about the cultivation of the queen of flow- 
ers, especially the importance of breeding 
a distinct class of roses for the require- 
ments of American gonditions and Ameri- 
can climates. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Pres, Patrick O’Mara of New York; 
vice-pres, William F. Kasting of Buffalo, 
sec, William J. Stewart of Boston; treas, 
H. B. Beatty of Pittsburg. The culminat- 
ing social and closing feature of this highly 
successful session consisted in an excur- 
sion to the famous pleasure resort, Glen 
Island, in I. I sound. The free use of the 
elegant steamboat Glen Island was gener- 
ously offered by Mr Starin, the proprietor 
of the island. 

The exhibition held in connection with 
this convention was one of the most exten- 
.Sive and meritorious ever seen in New 
York city. For the success of this, special 
credit is due to the admirable management 
of Mr A. Herrington. The exhibition com- 
prised an immense variety of greenhouse 
and out-door plants, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, seeds, bulbs, greenhouse appliances; 
tools, implements and everything pertain- 
ing to the horticultural industry. It was a 
grand representation of the combined ef- 
forts of all the mcst prominent florists, 
nurserymen, seedsmen and horticulturists 
in general in the eastern and middle states. 
Several striking novelties were shown here 
for the first time. Illustrations and descrip- 
tion of the most valuable of these will be 


given 
journal, 


in forthcoming numbers of this 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Gretna Live Stock Show. 


There was a large attendance and good 
display of stock, implements and fakirs 
at the Gretna live stock exposition last 
week. Addresses were delivered by Dr G. 
G. Groff of Lewisburg, Prof E. W. S. Tin- 
gle of Phila and others. Dr Groff spoke of 
Porto Rico and said that it was a desper- 
ately poor country, with 90 per cent of the 
population poorer than any in the U S and 
only 10 per cent well off. A most novel fea- 
ture was the model dairies exhibited by W. 
M. Benninger of this state, J. F. Converse 
& Sons of N Y and Frank J. Lovelock of 
Va. Among the prominent live stock prize 
winners are the following: In swine, Camp- 
bell & Son of Ohio, William Benninger and 
F. B. Stewart of Pa, W. Lindsay & Son and 
Latimer Bros of N J, Monroe Yohn of Md. 
Among the principal prize winners in sheep 
were E. Campbell & Son, William Bennin- 
ger, A. F. White, N Y, W. O. Parrish, N Y, 
A. 5. Worden, Pa, Latimer Bros and the 
Tranquility stock farms of N J: Angora 
— were shown by Horace A. Fields of 

a. 








Mercer Co—An incendiary fire destroyed 
the Keystone livery stable Aug 22 at Shar- 
on. It caused a loss of $10,000. The fire 
started in three places and only the horses 
were saved. A discharged employee has 
been arrested. 

Middlebury, Tioga Co, Aug 28—Streams 
and wells that never failed before are dry. 
Hay crop and oats light. The rain of Aug 
12 helped corn and buckwheat, though some 
fields were ruined before that. More-rain 
is needed. Gardens are mostly dried up and 
past help. Apples small and poor. Those 
who have grapevines report them loaded. 
Wild berries dried on the bushes. Freight 
trains stalled for want of water. Pastures 
never so bare kLefore; yield of milk never 
so small. Butter 20c in local market and 
scarce at that. Some are sacrificing their 
stock; others are feeding and holding on 
in hopes of rains later. 


Bartos, Berks Co, Aug 28—Potatoes a 
light yield. Apples, plums, pears and 
peaches . plentiful. Pastures holding out 
well. Clover and timothy in stubble a thin 
stand, but coming out nicely. Corn will 
be an average crop. Farmers busy pre- 
paring soil for fall seeding. Good milch 
cows sell for $40 to 50 each. 

A Harvest Home Celebration was held 
at Solebury Aug 22, when farmers and 
their families to the number oi 3000 gath- 
ered together for the 22d time. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Theo C. Search of 
Phila, pres of the nat’l manufacturers’ 


[it] 


ass’n, and other exercises were given. Mr 
Search spoke of the higher educational ad- 
vantages of Germany as superior to those 
of every other country, and showed the 
wonderful advantages, as well as weak- 
nesses, in America’s commercial system as 
regards her chances in the markets of the 
world. The greatest lack is in ships, while 
the greatest strength is in the enormous 
amount of raw material. He said that our 
public school system was the best in the 
world and that every boy and girl should 
receive as good an education as possible. 
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Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, Aug 28—Consid- 
erable rain this month, yet grasshoppers 
are very thick in this section, and injured 
oats greatly. Threshing is now done; wheat 
4 to 8 bu per acre; oats 13 to 30, and rye 
10. Applies are plentiful and cider and jelly 
mills are working. Corn and potatoes bid 
fair to be full crops, although some say 
their potatoes are rotting. There has not 
been as large a crop of berries as there was 
last year. Early sown buckwheat looks 
— but late sown the grasshoppers have 
aken. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Aug 28— 
On account of the long drouth in this vicin- 
ity, the buckwheat crop will be light. Late 
potatoes small. Corn is not earing and pas- 
tures are failing. There will be a fine crop 
of apples, pears and plums, but they are 
maturing early. The new canning factory 
has put up 60,000 cans of first quality beans 
and would have doubled the output had not 
the drouth injured the crop. It is now run- 
ning night and day on corn. The tomato 
crop has been badly injured. Anthrax has 
broken out in a large herd of cattle about 
three miles from here and some have al- 
ready died. Parts of the diseased cattle 
were sent to the state department at Har- 
risburg for analysis. A reply stated that 
they contained anthrax bacilli. Dr L. E. 
Meade has vaccinated the living animals 
and has them quarantined. 


French Creek Valley, Venango Co—On 


account of drouth, our crops for the past: 
two seasons have been poor. We did not, 
have a good, heavy downpour of rain from: 
the time the snow left in March until July 
14, and from June 1 to July 14 we did not, 
have rain enough at any time to soak the, 
roots of corn. Oats will be about cne-half . 
a crop. Sod was so dry it was hard plow-, 
ing for corn. The fly, aided by a dry, hot: 
June, spoiled the wheat so it was very poor; 
in some localities, not more than doubling 
the seed. Our freshly seeded meadows hard-' 
ly paid the mowing, consequently hay is 
only one-half a crop. Corn stood the drouth | 
the best of any of our cereals and the late’ 
rains will make it a fair crop. Late po- 
tatoes are looking fine. Our catch of clo-; 
ver is even, but very short. Gardens that’ 
received numerous shallow cultivations are 
in good condition. Berries were a fair crop. 
[O. C. S. 















All harness, old or new, is made pliable 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
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and easy—will look better 






Made by STANDARD OIL OO. 














| NEW No.1! PINE DOORS 


— At $1.00 each 
Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
j Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
a30) price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES, 
=, Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
| Catalogue No. % , on Lumber, Roofing, 
4 Pipe, Machinery, etc., from Sheriff’s and 
Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost. 
EHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 
for large blocks of 


FERTILIZER, @22= 


191. Address Chicago Fertilizer Co., Chicago, UL 












We desire to make 
contracts with expe- 
rienced fertilizermen 








G EORGIA FRUIT FARM for sale. wil pew. back 
BW cost in two seasons. Write B. NIBLACK, Virgil, Ga. 
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injurious Insects 


Of the Farm and Garden. 


By Mrs Mary Treat, an original investigator who has 
added much to our knowledge of both plants insects, 
those who are* familiar with Darwin’s works are 

aware that he gives her credit for important observation 
and discoveries. New and enlarged edition. With an 
illustrated chapter on | ficial Contents: In- 
sects Injurious to Garden Vegetables; Insects Injurious 
to Roo and Indian Corn; Insects Injurious to 
Central Grains and the Grass C 
ge to bg Lang a 
Small Fruits; Insects in Flower en 

The Rocky | agg gy = | t; oo Insects. 

i , € 2mo. rice, “ae tel 
catsloque Free of this and many other publications. 
QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York, 
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NEW YORK’S GREAT FAIR. 


NEW MANAGEMENT THROUGHOUT~—MANY NEW 
AND SPECIAL FEATURES—A BIG GRANGE DAY— 
GOOD LIVE STOCK AND OTHER EXHIBITS. 


The first fair held by the state of New 
York promises to be a howling success. 
The resuit of persitent and thorough ad- 
vertising in every county throughout the 
state, exceedingly low excursion rates and 
a low price of admission have brought the 
people, which were the only thing lacking 
to make the fair a success under the old 
management. Liberal prizes brought out 
a good lot of exhibits in all classes, many 
classes being larger than ever before. 
While this is the first fair under the man- 
agement of the state fair commission ap- 
pointed by the governor last winter in ac- 
cordance with an act of the legislature, 
which took over the state fair grounds 
and debts of the N Y agri society, it is 
really the 60th annual fair. 

The new officers were in attendance for 
nearly a week previous to the opening of 
the fair, getting space assigned ‘for the 
different exhibits and making final ar- 
rangements for everything which had _ to 
be in place by 9 a m Monday morning. The 
commissioners appointed by the governor 
are as follows: Pres, Hon Timothy L. 
Woodruff of Brooklyn; vice-pres, Hon 
Charles A. Wieting of Cobleskill, George A. 
Smith of Frankfort, Frank D. Ward of Ba- 
tavia, James H. Durkee of Sandy Hill, El- 
liot B. Norris of Sodus, George I. Wilber of 
Oneonta, S. D. Willard of Geneva, F. C. 
Stevens of Attica, Harry Hamlin of Buf- 
falo, C. H. Halcomb of Syracuse. These 
selected the following officials: Sec, S. C. 
Shaver of Albany; treas, Albert E. Brown 
of Batavia; sup’t, H. A. Moyer of Syra- 
cuse; manager, James H. Durkee; consult- 
ing veterinarian, Henry B. Ambler of Chat- 
ham. 

The old buildings have all been painted 
a bright yellow with white trimmings and 
look very clean, neat and attractive. All 
buildings owned by individual exhibitors 
have also been painted the same color. A 
new mile track has been built in place of 
the half mile and a lot of new horse sheds 
erected. Trotting is made a prominent fea- 
ture. Another year grounds will receive at- 
tention, the plan being to lay them out in 
park style. 

A FINE CLASS OF EXHIBITS. 

In style and quality the exhibits are ful- 
ly up to those of previous fairs and in 
many departments are ahead. Live stock 
is a very strong feature, the large build- 
ings being more than full and many ani- 
mals being stabled in temporary quarters 
outside and covered with tents. As usual, 
dairy cattle are out in the largest num- 
bers. Holsteins being very much in evi- 
dence. Jerseys are numerous and also Ayr- 
shires, but there is a noticeable lack of 
Guernseys. The general purpose breeds, 
Devons, Brown Swiss and Red Polls, are 
well represented, while there is a good, al- 
though small showing of Herefords, Aber- 
deen-Angus and French Canadian. There 
is an excellent showing of Shorthorns and 
a herd of diminutive Kerry cattle exhib- 
ited by ex-Senator H. S. Ambler, and of 
Cotentin cattle of Normandy, France, shown 
by Chester W. Chapin. 

The horse show is to be a special fea- 
ture of the fair and in the exhibit cf horse- 
flesh will equal that of Madison Square 
Garden in many classes. Standard bred 
horses, hackneys and coachers are out in 
large numbers, with a few draft horses, 
ponies and French Coach. 

Sheep and swine are above.the average 
both in numbers and quality, the sheep 
show being the largest ever held. Shrop- 
shires are most numerous, as would be ex- 
pected, but the other Down breeds, Cots- 
wolds, Leicesters and Merinos make large 
and well-filled classes and require close 
work on the part of the judges. There is 
a specially good showing of Yorkshire 
swine, both the Small and Large breeds, 
and of Duroc-Jerseys. The poultry show is 
not as large as in many former years, but 
the quality of the stock is far superior. 
The American class is the lightest on ex- 
hibition, but all others are well filled. 

MACHINERY A SPECIAL FEATURE, 


Ma:hinery exhibitors have not been satis- 
fied heretofore with the attention paid them 
by visitors, but this year the grange head- 
quarters have been erected in the center 
of the space occupied by these exhibitors, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


and in consequence there is a larger show- 
ing than ever before. Fence manufactur- 
ers are out in force, also feed and fodder 
cutters, stone and foundry men and wag- 
on and carriage dealers. 

Owing to the drouth, which has prevailed 
through many parts of the state, the show- 
ing of vegetables, fruit arfd farm products 
is somewhat lighter than usual, particu- 
larly of vegetables. From the consumer’s 
standpoint the quality is better, for few 
of the monstrous, overgrown beets, pump- 
kins and other things are shown. Grapes 
have flourished in the hot, dry weather and 
a fine exhibit is made of them, also of ap- 
ples and pears. Western N Y has had 
more rain than the southern and eastern 
part of the state, so the exhibit of the 
Western N Y hort soc is larger and better 
than that of the young eastern N Y soc, 
the specimens shown being also larger. In 
flowers the exhibit is fully up to previous 
vears, the amateurs and cut flowers ex- 
celling. Over 7000 vases are filled with cut 
flowers. 

A special feature are the prizes offered 
for exhibits made by town and county agri 
societies. Monday was Syracuse day, 
when many of the stores and factories 
gave a half or whoie holiday, so their em- 
ployees could attend. The one-fourth fare 
rate made by the railroads brought out 
many large excursions. Grange day was 
Wednesday and 100,000 people were ex- 
pected. 

A LARGE NUMBER OF ENTRIES. 


There are 9000 entries all told and the 
managers have put up 30,000 ft of canvas to 
cover those for which there is no room 
in the buildings. This does not include 
the tents of individual exhibits and exhib- 
itors, manufacturers, etc. The following 
are the number of entries in the different 
classes: Cattle, Shorthorns 59, Devons 76, 
Herefords 21, Aberdeen-Angus 64, Red Polls 
87, Brown Swiss 88, Holsteins 151, Ayrshires 
92, Jerseys 97, Guernseys 38, French Cana- 
dian 30, Dutch Belted 8, Normandies 23, 
Kerry 8; entries in horse show 477, in races 
183; sheep, Cotswolds 44, Southdowns 96, 
Shropshires 104, Hampshires 53, Oxfords 94, 
Cheviots 54, Dorsets 27, American Merinos 
88, Delaine Merinos 48, Rambouillet 6, Lin- 
colns 40, Leicesters 67; Angora goats 20; 
swine, Chester White 78, Cheshire 72, Po- 
land-China 57, Duroc-Jersey 71, Small York- 
shire 61, Large Yorkshire 76, Berkshire 79, 
Essex 64, Victorias 80; poultry, American 
150, Asiatic 67, Mediterranean 133, Po- 
lish 64, Hamburgs 69, French 11, 
English 41, Games 57, Oriental Games 28, 
yame Bantams 34, other Bantams 93, orna- 
mental fowls 21, turkeys 14, geese 21, ducks 
27, pigeons 56, rabbits 14. There are 87 en- 
tries of butter and 190 of cheese. The 
Western N Y hort society shows nearly 
1300 plates of fruit and the Eastern N Y 
society 600. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Raising a Big Oat Crop—My 20-acre field 


of oats this season was the best in the 
community. I have not yet threshed, but 
my neighbors think the yield will amount 
to 65 to 80 bu per acre. On the corn crop 
which occupied the land last year I applied 
100 Ibs of fertilizer per acre. This spring I 
plowed fully six inches deep and gave the 
ordinary harrowing and compacting. The 
previous season the field was plowed 10 in- 
ches deep for corn. I attribute my success 
in this field of oats to deep plowing and 
careful preparation.—[J. A. Kunkel, New 
Jersey. 


Ocean Co—Cranberry marshes are in good 
shape now. The vines are healthy and 
free from rot. Worms and insect pests 
have not troubled the crop and the fruit 
is in excellent shape. In this part of N J 
thousands of bushels will be harvested.— 
LW. S. Corlis. 


Crops Improving—Good local showers 


have fallen in the northern, central and 
parts of the southern sections and crops 
have shown marked improvement. Still 
more rain is needed. In portions of Cum- 
berland Co corn will not be worth husking, 
and in others will not yield more than a 
third of a crop. Vine truck has also suf- 
fered; tomatoes have blistered on _ the 
vines, and other vine truck is wilting bad- 
ly. Peaches in places have shriveled up 
on the trees, and are generally undersized. 
In Cape May Co corn and late potatoes are 
reported ruined. 





NEW YORK. 





Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Aug 29—Farm- 


ers have finished harvesting oats; they were 
not more than one-third of a crop. Plow- 
ing for rye is the order of the day. Rye 
straw is bringing $10 per ton at the presses, 
Potatoes promise to be a light crop. A 
great many are blighting. Corn will be an 
average crop, some being nearly fit to cut. 
Pasture is very short. Dairymen are feed- 
ing grain to their cows. 


Well-Known Florist Dead—Louis Me- 
nand, a widely-known florist, died recently 
at his residence in the village three miles 
north of Albany, which bears his name. As 
a florist, a botanist and a writer, he had a 
wide reputation. Mr Menand won many 
prizes at the shows of the N Y horticul- 
tural society and his greenhouses supplied 
the Troy and Albany markets. ; 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, Aug 27—The farm- 
ers hereabout are through with harvest 
and are now busily engaged in preparing 
the ground for wheat. We had copious 
rains last week, which makes a great dif- 
ference in plowing. Some farmers had to 
leave their oat stubble, the ground was so 
hard and dry, especially where it was 
worked too wet last spring. I think the 
usual acreage of wheat will be sown, not- 
withstanding it is not a paying crop. We 
are obliged to sow it in order to seed the 
land for hay. Many pieces of potatoes 
area failure, especially where planted late. 
Some pieces of cabbage are good, while 
cthers are poor on account of the drouth. 
Apples are a very good crop and will be 
of good quality. Very little threshing has 
been done as yet: farmers had plenty of 
room this year to store their grain and 
hay. Corn is making an excellent growth. 
New wheat is worth 75c p bu, oats 30c, 
potatoes 50c, eggs 12c p dz, butter 16c p 
Ib, veal calves 514c i w, lambs $3.50@4 each. 

Shenandoah, Dutchess Co, Aug 28—Po- 
tatoes being dug and a light crop reported. 
Plowing for winter grain well advanced. 
At A. G. Cole’s auction cows sold at $36@ 
45. Threshing is going on rapidly from farm 
to farm. Cattle looking well but pastures 
short and grasshoppers plentiful. Some are 
feeding sowed corn. 


Makes a Success of Fruit Growing—One 
of Wyoming county’s successful fruit grow- 
ers is Martin Munger, whose farm at War- 
saw is known as Good Will fruit farm. Mr 
Munger began about 12 years ago to raise 
berries and has profited by his experience 
from year to year. This year he has had 
12 acres in berries and has set out new 


vines. He pays attention to cherries, 
grapes and other small fruits. He has a 
splendid lot of raspberries. Gregg, and 


some very fine blackberries. Mr Munger 
propagates his blackberries by root cuttings. 
They are prepared in the fall, buried in 
the ground until spring and then taken up 
and set where wanted. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Aug 28—Hay- 
ing is completed and most farmers have 
their oats cut and threshed. Hay was a 
light crop, but the quality extra good. It 
has been very dry and buckwheat began 
to suffer badly, but the rain of Aug 15 has 
helped it greatly. Potatoes will be a very 
light crop. The prospects for a good crop 
of corn are very good. Rye was a light 
crop, worth 55c p bu. Oat straw rather 
light but yielding well. 

Burdett, Schuyler Co, Aug 29—The drouth 
still continues. Pastures all dryed up. Buck- 
wheat a failure. Corn drying up without 
earing and some are cutting and many 
feeding it to their cows. Some are selling 
their cows at $15 and several have sold their 
entire flock of sheep at 2 p head. Some 
have threshed in % day where generally 
it took a day and one-half or more, Many 
are plowing up their last spring’s seeding 
tc sow to wheat. One of the oldest inhabi- 


tants of Burdett says that the drouth 
is the worst he ever knew. Apples con- 
tinue to drop and are all under size. 


Peaches are also under size and poor. 


Do You Want an Institute?—Communi- 
ties wanting institutes the coming winter 
should send their applications to the di- 
rector at once, as the routes will be laid 
out soon. Those who had applications filed 
but got no meeting last year should write 
saying whether they care for a meeting the 
coming winter. Many applications are on 
file, but in nearly every county in the state 
there is room for more. It has been sug- 








gested that this is a good time to secure 
specimens of troublesome or unknown 
weeds and insects, which can be brought 
to the institute for identification and dis- 
cussion as to methods of extermination. 
Bundles of grain, with notes as to soil, 
fertilization and culture would help to 
make an interesting meeting. Begin now 
to jot down questions for the box, and if 
the answers are not satisfactory, send your 
question to the director of institutes who 
will refer it to the best authority. on 
the subject in the state and advise you of 
his reply. Correspondence can be address- 
ed to F. E. Dawley, director farmer’s in- 
stitutes, geological hall, Albany, or Fay- 
etteville, N Y. 

Cold Spring, Putnam Co, Aug 27—The 
hay crop proves to be very fair, more than 
double that of last year. It was harvest- 
ed in splendid condition. Oats are fully 
up to the average. Potatoes are blighting 
and will be a light, inferior crop. Corn 
looks well, and will be fully an average, 
both in grain and stover. The apple crop 
in this vicinity will be small and of very 
inferior quality. Pears a full yield of all 
varieties. W. J. Weeks’s steam thresher is 
making its annual round. He reports grain 
as yielding well. Pastures short and cows 
shrinking in milk. : 

Queens Co—The potato acreage in this 
section seems to be diminishing year by 
year. The present season it is fully 20 per 
cent less than in ’99. So far, the crop is 
leoking very well. Bugs. are not so per- 
sistent as some years and as yet fungous 
Giseases have not done any damage.—[D. 
Ferguson. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co, Aug 27--Wheat 
crop light, from one-fourth to a half of an 
average crop. Oats short in straw and @ 
light crop; many farmers mowed them, for 
hay. The hay crop was the lightest ever 
known in this section, as most of the farm- 
ers have not half enough for their own use. 
Pastures pretty well dried up, and stock 
has to be foddered. Drouth has injured 
corn. Buckwheat is looking fairly well 
Apples continue to drop, but the prospect is 
favorable for a fair crop. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Aug 27—The se- 
vere drouth was broken Aug 12 by a fine 
rain. Pastures were getting very dry. 
Many farmers were cutting and feeding 
cornstalks and oats to stock. Water very 
scarce. Oats are an average crop and the 
whistle of the steam thresher is again heard. 
Ira Van Devere has a newly equipped steam 
thresher and is doing a good business. Good 
growth of cornstalks, but poorly eared. Ap- 
ples a poor yield. Early potato crop light. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Aug 28—Plenty 
of rain of late, which has greatly benefited 
meadows and growing crops. 
is looking especially fine. Oats rusted 
badly, but the yield 4s generally very good. 
Corn and potatoes look well. Early pota- 
toes are few in the hill on account of the 
drouth when setting. Flies have bothered 
stock badly. Winter wheat gave a good 
yield and was of fine quality: 

Niverville, Columbia Co, Aug 28—Oats 
an average crop.’ Rye is three-fourths of 
an average, while hay is half a crop. Frank 
E. Drumm cut about 100 tons from his Fox 
Hollow farm. This is undoubtedly one of 
the finest grass and stock farm in this 
county. There are 200 acres of slightly 
rolling clayey loam, free from stones, with 
running water in each lot. Charles Gilder- 
sleeve had 30 sheep bitten by dogs recent- 
ly. They killed all but three. The assessors 
allowed him $5.50 per head. Farmers are 
plowing for rye which is a specialty in this 
section. Rye straw sells for A0 loose and 
12 pressed; the grain is worth 56c per bu. 
Veal calves are being bought at 6c by local 
butchers. Hay scarce and high, .12 to 18, 
according to quality. Store stock is bound 
to be low as the average farmer has not 
raised enough ‘coarse fodder to carry all 
his stock. 

Eagle and Centerville, Wyoming and Al- 
leghany Cos—Haying finished, and the crop 
much better than €xprected. Harvesting is 
well under way. Oats are fair. Corn is 
good. Potatoes look fine. Fruit will be 
quite plentiful. Blackberries an abundant 
crop and sell for 6c per qt. Hay brings $10 
per ton. R. E. Latson took possessien. of 
L. C. Hill’s farm Aug 15 for a term of four 
years. Mrs Hill moves to Houghton. Two 


more free rural mail delivery routes start- 
ed —_ Bliss Aug 15, one north and one 
sout 


Buckwheat , 


‘FARM AND MARKET 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


Short Crop Indicated for 1900. 


A preliminary survey of the hop situ- 
ation by American Agriculturist indicates a 
considerable shortage of the hop crop of 
the world from last year. This falling off is 
very marked in ‘New York state and in 
France and Belgium, while no country of 
importance shows any gain in either acre- 
age or yield. There has been a consider- 
able reduction in acreage in this country, 
somewhat slight on the Pacific coast but 
estimated as high as 20 per cent over last 
year in New York state. In that section 
conservative growers estimate that it costs 
10c per lb to produce hops and the aver- 
age price received by growers last year for 
their crop did not equal this in many of the 
hop producing centers. In consequence, 
many of the yards were plowed up or 
meglected. The decrease in acreage on the 
Pacific coast is probably about 10 per cent. 
A conservative estimate of the 1900 crop of 
the U S would be not over 200,000 bales, or 
40,000 short of last year. 

Added to the smaller acreage, a some- 
what lighter yield is indicated on the re- 
maining acres. While the weather condi- 
tions have been favorable for splendid qual- 
ity and good growth, the fact that the 
vines bore a very heavy crop last year so 
exhausted them that they are not in any 
condition to repeat it again. This accounts 
for the lighter average yield in face of fa- 
vorable weather conditions. 

There has been but little lice, blight or 
mold and the quality of the crop bids fair 
to be good. Of course this can yet be spoil- 
ed by rainy weather during the next two 
weeks while picking is in progress, still a 
large part of the early hops are already 
picked. 

The surplus of the phenomenal yields of 
*93, °94 and ’95 was used up a year ago by 
brewers and helped out the crop of ’96 and 
°98. That left but few old hops in the the 
market when the crop of ’99 came in which 
was just about enough to supply current 
needs. Early returns indicated a light 
crop and brewers and dealers were active 
buyers of all old hops offered, so that the 
price has advanced 1 to 2c in the past 
month with very. light offerings. Reports 
from our correspondents in all towns of the 
hop counties indicate very few bales of the 
°99 crop in growers hands and none of pre- 
vious crops. No returns are higher than 
5 per cent and in many towns there is not a 
bale to be found. 

Every indication, therefore, points to an 
active demand for the new crop. Brewers’ 
stocks are low and they have not been able 
to: lay up a surplus because there were 
none to buy. Brewers must, therefore, soon 
become active buyers of new hops to sup- 
ply present and future needs. Dealers in 
the hop producing sections of N Y have 
been offering 12 to 15c on contract and as 
high as 17¢c in places. .On the Pacific coast 
they have been trying to contract at 10 to 
12c, and have been successful in securing 
a large part of the crop in Cal. It is re- 
ported that not over 3500 bales of the 12,500 
estimated for the Sonoma crop are not un- 
der contract, whiie only 4000 bales are avail- 
able in the Russian river section, and but 
two growers in Yolo Co have not contracted. 

Growers are inclined to hold in N Y, Ore 
and Wash until they get a clearer idea 
of the prospective crop. A fuller report and 
estimate of the yield by states will be pub- 
lished next week. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, conditions are practically 
unchanged. Brewers are active buyers of 
all old hops offered of which there are very 
few. Orders to buy have been sent to the 
Pacific coast but not many bales have been 
secured even there. The market continues 
very firm with a slightly upward tendency. 

Quotations at New York are as follows: 
N Y state and Pacific coast crov of ’99, 
choice 13@15c p Ib, prime 11%@13%4c, me- 
dium 8@lic, crop of °98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, 
German crop of ’99 35@40c. 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 27—Dullness in N Y 
last week made a dull market here this 
week. Dairymen ought not to wonder at 
this when they recall the excessive 
heat of the past month. Cheese made in 
July was noted as being especially fine for 
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the season of year, but the Aug make has 
been poor, nor will cheese make any im- 
provements as long as hot weather con- 
tinues. Exporters and home traders alike 
understand and appreciate these conditions 
and do not care to purchase Aug goods un- 
less they can get them somewhat lower 
than they paid for the July make. A com- 
parison of last year’s market with —to- 
day’s shows a difference of %c in favor of 
last season. On the other hand butter is 
considerably higher than it was a year 
ago, which is said to be partly owing to 
the actual scarcity of choice grades. 

Transactions were as follows:.Large col- 
ored 240 bxs at 9%c, 3790 at 9%c; large 
white, 1280 at 9%c; small white, 895 at 9%4c, 
40 at 10c; small colored, 2280 at 10c, 60 at 
1044c; total 9585 bxs against 9835 one year 
aga, 

Sales on curb were 1000 bxs large at 10%c 
and 500 small at 10%@10%4c. Creamery but- 
ter 22 pkgs at 21c, 30 at 21%c, 120 at 22c, 60 


at 22%%c. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues 2%c p qt and the average paid for 
the surplus $1.40 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
at cans for week ended Aug 25 were as fol- 
ows: 
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Fluid Cond’ns’a 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W.......... 20,500a 770 a 
Ree ere ae 27,870 1,055 231 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 7,128 98 320 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 25,3856 1,470 — 
| eer ree 28,530 2,279 -- 
TONE: SOO, sitescena-s0co “11,684 1,305 92 
Susquehanna ........... 12,544 164 276 
Northern S-orkec:oae. on. ee —- —- 
Se ee 6,911 os — 
Lehigh Valley........... 13,200 550 — 
New Jersey Central.... 1,500 110 e 
Other sourtes .......... 7,900 200 — 
Total receipts... 165,802 8,001 919 
Last week.............166,185 8,384 866 
Daily average......... 23,686 1,143 131 


a In addition 24,500 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition 54,670 qts bottled milk. 





Farmers’ Congress Elects Officers—At 


the closing session of the 20th annual meet- 
ing of the farmers’ nat’l congress, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres, W. D. 
Hoard of Wis; vice-pres, John M. Cunning- 
ham of N C; sec, John M. Stahl of Chicago; 
treas, Levi Morrison of Pa; executive com- 
mittee, P. F. Clayton of Ia, Dr E. L. Fur- 
ness of Ind, W. Whitemore of Neb and T. C. 
Slaughter of Tex. The convention was well 
attended, there being about 350 delegates 
present. New England and the .southern 
states were well represented. One of the 
best papers read before the congress was 
by J. B. Killibrew of Tenn on the Re- 
sources of the south. He said that that part 
of the country was destined to be the cen- 
ter of the world’s industry because of the 
cotton, coal, iron, phosphate and tobacca 
which it possessed in abundance. Senor 
Jose Romero of the Mexican legation at 
Wash addressed the congress on the agri- 
cultural resources and possibilities of Mex. 
This paper was very comprehensive. 


ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power, Rye Thresher and 
Binder, Fanning-mill, Ww. 
e (circular and drag). Land-roller, 
Steam engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter, 
Shredder, Root-cutter and Corn-sheller. 
CEO. D. bd R Ry eee, 
(2 Please tell what you wish to par 
chase. 


JStgents 
Wanted — 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 ned bs 1899 | 1900 | 1899 

Chicago.......... -73° %) “TL | 39, 31% “214 20 
New York........ S149) 75 Adig| 37 | .26 | 26% 
BUS IOR ccc cccceccss g 48%.) 41 30%! 31 
Toledo ..........+ 76%} .71%| 139%! 33%] 22°} “24 
St Louis..........} .70bg} .7140] 3844) 31 | .21%,/ .2116 
Minneapolis. .... -T34q] .7044) .38 30 e23%e—) .21 
Liverpool........ 90 | 83 | 54g] 4449) — _ 





At Chicago, the serious depression in the 
wheat market has been relieved and prices 
reacted more than 4c from the recent low 
level. Continued talk of damage to wheat 
in shock because of heavy rains resulied 
in a holding back of grain by farmers. 
Added to this was a free demand for ex- 
port, slightly higher cables from Liverpool 
and considerable call from local millers. 
The strong demand for flour, both domes- 
tic and foreign, also helped to belster up a 
weak market. There is considerable fear 
that unfavorable weather conditionsin Great 
Britain will injure the wheat crop there. 
On the other hand, timely rains in India 
have relieved the drouth situation and in- 
sured fair crops. Threshing returns from 
the northwest are beginning to prove that 
although the yield is not large the quality 
is excellent. These facts, together with the 
knowldge that Kan farmers are holding 
their big crop for higher prices and that 
this will be available in case wheat is actu- 
ally needed, prevented any marked advance. 
Wheat is still low compared with corn. Cash 
sells around 74c p bu. 

The weather is still the dominant factor 
in the corn market. Although heavy rains 
have fallen in parts of Neb, Kan and Mo, 
consicerable areas are still drouth-stricken, 
The hot, dry weather held on so long that 
complete recovery in many sections is now 
considered impossible. Of course large 
quantities of corn are assured in the prin- 
cipal corn growing states, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions have materially reduced the total 
crop. The market has been steady, grad- 
ually working up to 40c p bu, reacting a 
cent or two, then getting back to the higher 


figure. The nervousness was due to the 
heavy rains, but as the ultimate effect is 
still in doubt, buyers are cautious. The 


shipping demand continues good and large 
quantities are wanted for export. Re- 
ceipts at primary points are small com- 
pared with last year, cables are higher and 
the volume of business on foreign account 
is large. In the northwest, corn has been 
greatly benefited by rains, which have been 
detrimental to wheat. With good prices for 
corn and a good crop in prospect, there is 
a much better feeling among farmers. 

There is little interest in oats in spite of 
the satisfactory condition of corn. The ar- 
rivals are large and crop reports indicate 
that the yield is large. Rains have delayed 
threshing in some places. Cash business is 
fairly good and some oats are wanted for 
export. Cash sold around 22c p bu most of 
the time, but reacted %c and failed to re- 
cover. The Sept is about %c higher. 

The rye market was helped by the im- 
provement in wheat and a fair demand; of- 
ferings light. No 2 in store sells around 50c 
p bu, with No 3 on track 49c. 

There is nothing doing in the barley mar- 
ket, offerings generally very small and of 
poor quality. Choice malting grades firm 
but little business transacted. Feed barley 
sells for 38c p bu, with fair to choice malt- 
ing grades 45@48c. 

But little improvement is noted in the flax 
market. Not much flaxseed arriving, as 
western crushers are absorbing a large part 
of the crop now available. No1lN W $1 40; 
for Sept delivery a few sales being made at 
1 37, while Oct sells at 1 33. 

There is but little interest in timothy seed. 
Buyers are not anxious to get hold of the 
stock offered. Receipts small and the cash 
trade fairly good. Prices rather unsettled. 
country lots bringing from $3 85 p 100 Ibs 
for common to 4 30 for fcy. The Sept and 
Oct deliveries sell around 4. Clover seed is 
not abundant. Oct 9 50 for new and 9 for 
old. 

At New York, prices have held fairly 
steady on the leading grains and wheat is 
slightly higher than last reported, No 2 
red, spot selling at about 81%c p bu. Ex- 
port buying continues to be an important 
feature of the wheat market and heavy 
rains in the northwest are likely to reduce 
the supply of prime grades. Corn is quiet 








at 444%4c. Oats quiet, but prices steady at 
26c. Rye selling around 54c, barley at 58c. 
Flour has shown some activity. Fcy spring 
patents $4 20@4 80, straights 3 50@3 75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle 
1900} 1899 ey 1899 1900] 1899 


Hogs Sheep 








Chi ~ ghaad Ibs . . | $6.05] $6.60) $5.60) $4.50} $4.10) $5.00 
New York. . -| 480) 6.25) 6.00) 5.10] 4.60) 5.25 
Buffalo.......... -.+| 5.90) 6.25) 5.85) 5.05) 4.75) 5.25 
Kansas City......... 5.90} 6.00) 5.35) 4.70) 4.45) 4.85 
Pittsburg .........-..] 5.85] 600] 5.75) 5.00) 4.50) 4.85 





At Chicago, cattle receipts are liberal for 
this season of the year but the supply of 
really good dry fed steers is only moderate. 
As a consequence, extra beeves have ruled 
Steady, while other grades were weak. 
Buyers discriminated sharply against half 
fat and inferior cattle of any kind. Prime 
stock for export sold a little above 6c, while 
a gratifying per cent of the arrivals sold 
at that figure. The bulk of the receipts 
brought from $5 40@5 90. 

Western range cattle in liberal supply 
and the market steady to lower. The 
quality of the stock was hardly up to the 
average and sold slowly at $4@4 70, west- 
ern cows 3 40@3 85. Butcher stock showed 
a decline because of a heavy run of western 
cows and heifers. The market was not at 
all satisfactory to sellers. A few choice 
heifers brought as high as 4 60 but the ma- 
jority ranged from 3 60@4, canners 2 1@ 
240, bulls 2 50@4 40. The demand for 
stockers and feeders is good but there is 
some inquiry for first-class stock of this 
kind. Light feeding cattle are not wanted, 
Best lots sold for 4 45. Milch cows are in 
demand because of light receipts; good to 
choice 40@50 each. 


At Pittsburg, market continues firm for 


good cattle, poorer stock in easy demand. 
Receipts again lighter, only 80 cars com- 
ing in on Monday of this week. Quota- 
tions revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 65@5 85 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
=o Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@4 15 
420@4 80 Heifers, 700 to 110C Ibs, 3 40@4 70 
00 Bologna cows. phd, 8 00@15 00 
450 F’sh cows & epringers. 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, Songgs 50 Veal calves, 5 00@7 20 

Hog market continues steady under 
about the usual supply of 30 double decks 
in on Monday of this week. Heavy droves 
$5 45@5 50, heavy medium 5 60, light me- 
dium and yorkers 5 70@5 75. Sheep ruled 
stronger. Arrivals Monday of this week 
were 12 cars. Sheep sold largely at 3 830@ 
440, lambs 4@6. 

At Buffalo, market continues strong for 
prime cattle. Arrivals somewhat lighter on 
Monday of this week, when 100 cars came 
in. Shipping steers $5 25@5 75, stockers and 
feeders 3 25@4 40. Veal calves in good de- 
mand and higher at 6 50@8. Hog market 
rather easy, prices fairly firm. Receipts on 
Monday of this week were 50 double decks. 
Yorkers 5 75@5 80, pigs 5 90, medium heavy 
droves 5 70@5 80. Sheep have shown con- 
siderable strength under a supply of 25 cars 
on Monday of this week. Sheep sold at 
3 50@4 50, lambs 5@6 50. 


At New York, arrivals of cattle quite 


Common, 700 to 900 lbs, ry 
Rough, half fat, 


moderate, feeling firm. Ordinary steers 
sold at $5 p 100 Ibs, choice would bring 
more, ch oxen 5, bulls 2 40@3 37% Veal 


calves steady to firm. Fair to aeime 5@ 
8, tops 8 25. Sheep easy and lower at 3@ 
4 50, lambs higher at 5 62%@7 25. Hogs 
about steady at 5 80@6, state hogs 6 10@ 
6 15. 

At London, the feeling is steady for Unit- 
ed States cattle at 11@12c p lb estimated 
dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, choice beans’ generally 
firm. Ch marrow $2 10@2 15, fair 1 85@2 05, 
mediums 1 65@1 85, ch pea 2 05@2 10, red 
kidney 1 65@1 85, white kidney 1 90@2 30, 








THE LATEST MARKETS : 


yellow eye 2 10@2 15, Cal lima 3 55, foreign 
medium 1 50@1 65. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, the market presents no 
new feature, demand rather easy, supply 
ample. Fcy evap’d apples 6@7c p lb, prime 
to ch 44%2@5%c, sun-dried 3%@5c, chops 50c 
@$1 25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 25@75c, 
peaches 8@9c p ib, evap’d raspberries 16@ 
16%c, sun-dried 14@l5c, blackberries 4%@ 
+ la huckleberries 11@12c, cherries 9%@ 

Cc. 


Eggs. 

At New York, dealers have some difficul- 
ty in getting strictly prime eggs for the 
best trade. Nearby fcy 18@20c p dz, av 
prime 16@l7c, fey western 15%@16é%c, ch 
134%4@15c, western, loss off 16@17c. 

At Boston, market continues steady to 
firm. Nearby fcy 22c p dz, good to ch 12 
@18c, Vt and N H 17@18c, Mich 14%@li5c, 
western 11@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, prime apples and musk- 
melons have held firm, other stock gen- 
erally quiet. Alex apples $1 50@2 50 p bbi, 
Gravenstein 1 50@2 25, Duchess 1 50@2 50. 
Maiden Blush 1 25@2, Pippins 1 25@1 75, 
Bartlett pears 1 50@3, Clapp’s Favorite 2 
@2 75, Bell 1.25@1 50, Moore’s Early grapes 
50@75c p carrier, Del 1 25@1 75, Niagara 75< 
@i, huckleberries 4@8c p qt, blackberries 
2@6c, peaches 50c@1 50 p carrier, plums 15 
@25c p 8-lb bskt, Rocky Ford muskmelons 
1 50@2 50 p bbl, Gems 1@2, watermelons fey 
14@20 p 100, fair 6@12. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, corn meal lower. Bran 
$16 50@1S p ton, middlings 17 50@20, red dog 
19@19 50, linseed meal 28, cottonseed mea! 


25 60, screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chops 
774%4@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 08, 
coarse meal 87@89c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade fairly active. Prime 
timothy 90@92%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85@87%c, 
No 2 80@82%c, clover mixed 75@80c, prime 
rye straw 65@75c. 

At Boston, market steady, especially for 
choice timothy. Prime timothy $17@18 p 
ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, ch 
fine 12@14, clover mixed 12@14, prime rye 
straw 14 50@15 50, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals fairly liberal, de- 
mand not active. LI prime $1 50@2 p bbi, 
Jersey 1 50@1 75, fcy sweets 3 50@3 75, good 
to ch 1 25@2 75. 

- At Boston, arrivals continue moderate, 
tone of market is steady. Native Rose He- 
brons $2 p bbl, do Aroostook 2, do L I 2 25, 
do Jersey extra 2@2 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, spring chickens and tur- 
keys ruled firm, fowls rather quiet. Live 
spring chickens 11@11%c p lb, fowls 10%c 
turkeys 8@9c, ducks 35@60c p pair, geese 
75c@$1, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys, spring 
15@20c, old 8@10c, Phila chickens 13@17c, 
western 12%@13%c, fowls 10@1l1c, squabs 1@2 
p dz. 

At Boston, trade not especially active, 
prices steady. Live fowls 10c p lb, spring 
chickens 10@10%4c, northern and eastern 
fowls 10@13c d w, ch spring chickens 16@ 
18c, spring ducks 10@12%c, pigeons $1@1 25 
p dz, western iced turkeys 8@9c p Ib, fowls 
9@10%c, broilers 9@12c, ducks 5@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, onions, cabbages and cu- 
cumbers ruled firm, other vegetables in am- 
ple supply and only fair demand. LI cab- 
bage $2@2 50 p 100, sweet corn 50@75c, L I 
beets 1 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@1, cucumber 
pickles 1@3 p 1000, cauliflower 2@4 p bbi, 
egg plant 75c@1, ch white onions 1 50@2 25, 
red 1@1 50, peppers 50@75c, marrow squash 
75c@1, turnips 50@75c, string beans 75c@1 25 
r bu, tomatoes 20@30c, lima beans 75c@1 
p bag, lettuce 1 50@3 75 p case, celery 49@ 
60c p dz behs. F 

At Boston, strictly prime stock generally 
steady, but much stock arrives in poor con- 
dition and is dull. Cabbage $1 p bbl, squash 
1 25@1 50, turnips 50@60c » bu, string beans 
50c@1, shell 75c@1, lima 1 50@2, beets 40@ 
60c, carrots 50c, onions 75c, parsley 25c, pep- 
pers 75c, tomatoes 50c@1, cauliflower 1 75@ 
2 p dz, celery 70c@1 p dz bchs, sweet corn 
“5@ 4c p bu, cucumbers 1@1 25 p 100, cress 
35e p dz, egg plant 1, leeks 50e, lettuce 20 


@25c. 
Wool. 


The market has shown more activity. 
Some sales of ‘fair-sized lots are reported 














and the feeling is generally firm. The ag- 
gregate of sales, however, is not large, be- 
ing considerable less than same time last 
year. Prices show no marked change and 
rule about steady. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, sweets 2 75@3, carrots §@10c p 
dz bchs, cabbage 1 50@2 50 p 100, sweet corn 
$@10c p dz, celery 15@25c, cucumbers 10@ 
15¢c, do pickles 15@20c p 100, lettuce 15@20c 
p dz heads, onions 50@60c p bu, squash 50@ 
60c, tomatoes 20@25c p % bu. Apples 1@ 
1 25 p bbl, Bell pears 1 25@1 50, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite 150@2, York State 275@3, Mich 
peaches 75@90c p bu, plums 15@20c p bskt, 
muskmelons 1@1 25 p bu. Eggs 13@14'%4c p 
dz, live turkeys 7@8c, fowls 10c, chickens 11 
@12c, squabs 25@30c p pair. 

At Albany, fresh eggs scarce at 19@20c p 
dz, live chickens 11@12c p lb, broilers 18@ 
19c d w, milch cows $30@40 each, veal calves 
§44@7\4c p lb 1 w, hogs 5%@5%c. Potatoes 
1 50@1 75 p bbl, sweets 2 25@2 50, beans 1 80 
@2 10. Blackberries 7@8c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 9@10c, muskmelons 3@4 50 p bbl, wa- 
termelons 15@22 p 100, peaches.75c@1 p bskt. 
Corn 46@47c p bu, oats 30@34c, “bran 17@18 p 
ton, middlings 17@19, hay 15 50@18. 

At Rochester, apples 30c p bu, blackber- 
ries 7c p qt, peaches 15@35c p bskt, pears 
50c p bu, pineapples 10@15c each, watermel- 
ons 20@25c. Potatoes 60c p bu, onions 40@ 
50c, cabbage 3@4c each, carrots 30@35c p dz 
bchs, cucumbers 15c p dz, radishes 18@20c, 
tomatoes 25c p bskt. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live 
fowls 9@10c p lb, chickens 12@13c d w, tur- 
keys 12@l4c. Oats 31@33c p bu, middlings 
18@19, bran 17@18, corn meal 20@21. 

At Syracuse, hay $17@19 p ton, bran 138, 
middlings 19, state corn 55c p bu, new oats 
28c, old 30@31c. Eggs 14c p dz, live chick- 
ens 8@9c p Ib, broilers 14¢c d w. Potatoes 
30@35c p bu, onions 1, lima beans 1 50, to- 
matoes 50@60c, squash 24%@8c each. Clapp’s 
Favorite pears 1 50@1 75 p bu, plums 1@ 
150, apples 25@40c, blackberries 5c p qt, 
watermelons 20@25 p 100. 

PENNSYLVANIA~At Pittsburg, eggs 
15@16c p dz, live chickens 10@11c p lb, ducks 
12@l4c, geese 8@10c. Pineapples 15@20e 
each, fcy cantaloupes $2@2 50 p cra, black- 
berries 5@8c p qt. huckleberries 9@lic, cur- 
rants 5@6c, watermelons 20@25 p_ 100, 
peaches 75c@1 25 p cra, plums 1 25@1 50 p 
bskt, pears 2 50@3 p bbl, Concord grapes 
1@1 25 p cra. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, Va 
sweets 2 50@3 p bbl, Jersey 5@6, beets 1 75 
@2, cabbage 1 25@2 p cra, tomatoes 1@1 25 
p bu. 

At Philadelphia, bran $16 50@17 50 p ton, 
Lay 10@14 50, corn 44c p bu, oats 27c. Eggs 
15@l7c p dz, live fowls 11@11%c, spring 
chickens 12@14c, ducks 9@9%c. Apples 75c 
@1 50 p bbl, watermelons 9@12  p 100, 
peaches 40@60c p bskt, pears 30@40c, Ni- 
agara grapes 75c@1 p 8-bskt cra. Jersey 
potatoes 30@35c p bskt, sweets 30@60c, on- 
ions 50@55c p bu. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
73sec p bu, corn 42c, oats 22i%c,. hay $10@14 
p ton, bran 14 25@14 75, middlings 16@16 50. 
Eggs 10@12c p dz, live spring chickens 9c, 
fowls 7c, turkeys 5c, ducks 7c. Apples 1 75 
@2 p bbl, peaches 90c@1 50 p bu, plums 1 25 
@1 50, pears 2@2 25 p bbl, watermelons 6@ 
8 p 100. Potatoes 90c@1 25 p bbl, sweets 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Nickel Plate Road offers special ad- 
vantages for summer tourists on its peer- 
less trio of daily express trains. No 4, 
leaving Chicago at 2.30 p m, will be found 
a special favorite for Niagara Falls, St 
Lawrence river points, the Thousand Isl- 
ands, the Adirondack and Catskill moun- 
tains, and all lower Canadian points, as 
also to Rochester, Syracuse, Rome, Utica, 
and all points in the Genesee and Mohawk 
valleys. Also for all northern and eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey points, em- 
bracing PElmira, Binghamton, ‘Scranton, 
Wilkesbarre and all points in the anthira- 
cite coal regidns; also for Chautauqua lake 
points, every day. Individual club meals 
with popular cuisine, ranging in price from 
35c to $1 on all our dining ears. No excess 
fares on any train of the Nickel Plate road. 
Rates always the lowest. Write, 
*phone or call on nearest agent, ee 2 
Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams St, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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2 75@3. Steers 4 90@5 65 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal 
calves 6 25@7 25, hogs 5 25@5 40, lambs 4 50 
@5 75. 

At Columbus, corn 40@45c p bu, oats 20 
@25c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 
17, screenings 14, hay 10@12, clover seed 
8 25 p 100 lbs, timothy 4 20. Steers 4 50@ 
4 80 1 w, veal calves 6@6 50, hogs 5 40@5 50, 
spring lambs 4@5. Eggs 14c p dz, live fowls 
6%c p lb, chickens 10c &@ w. Potatvues 40@ 
45c p beep onions 45@60c, turnips 25c, beans 
2 05. Apples 1@1 25 p bbl, peaches 40@75c 
p bu, grapes 18c p 9-lb Wskt, muskmelons 
1 50@2 p 100, watermelons 5@8, 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Although the butter market is not espe- 
cially activeinsomeof theleading trade cen- 
ters, the undertone is one of firmness. Re- 
ceipts have fully equaled those of the same 
time last year, but with a good consump- 
tive and shipping demand stocks have gen- 
erally been taken care of. Hot weather 
continues to affect the quality, and to re- 
duce the supply of strictly prime grades. 
Extra creamery has sold at 20@2i%c at 
Chicago, and at 21@22% in the large east- 





€rn markets. Choice dairy in moderate 
supply. 
New York State—At Buffalo, market 


firm. Cmy extra 20142@22c p Ib, firsts 19% 
@20c, dairy 14@19c.—At Albany, cmy 21@ 
3c, dairy 19@20c.—At Rochester, extra El- 
gin cmy 21@22c, state 20%.—At Syracuse, 
cmy 20@22c, dairy 17@20c. 

At New York, trade has been quiet but 
fancy creamery holds firm and prices a 
shade higher. Cmy extra 22c p Ib, firsts 
21@21'4c, state dairy fcy 20@20%4c, firsts 18% 
@1914c, western imt cmy extra 18c, firsts 16 
@lic. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 20@ 
22%c p lb, dairy 15@16c.—At Philadelphia, 
cmy 20@22c, ladle 15@17c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, tone of market is 


firm. Fey Elgin cmy 21144@22%c p Ib, state 
18@20c, dairy 14c.—At Columbus, ched- 


Cars 10%c, flats 91¢c. 

At Boston, market is quoted firmer and 
22%4c has been reached for giltedged stock. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 22c p Ib, N Y 22c, 
western 214%4@22c, firsts 18@2ic, Vt dairy ex- 
tra 19c, do N Y 18%c, firsts 17@18c, western 
imt cmy 15@16%c, ladle 15@15%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The cheese market holds about steady for 
choice grades. Demand continues good on 
both consumptive and storage account but 
not especially active. Receipts have not 
run heavy, but some lots still show effects 
of heat. In several instances prices have 
been shaded slightly, especially in the east- 
ern markets. Exporters somewhat indiffer- 
ent. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fcy 10@ 
10144c p lb, dairy-made 8@9c, skims 3@5c.— 
At Albany, cheddars 10@l1l1c, flats 9%@10%c. 
—At Rochester, full cream lic, cheddars 
10%4c. 

At New York, receipts continue moder- 
ate, but under an easy demand, tone of 
market is quiet. State full cream fcy i0%c 
Pp lb, good to ch 10@10%c, poor to fair 8% 
@9%c, light skims 81446.@9%c, full 2@234c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1179 bxs were offered 
Saturday, 9%c bid and later on street sales 
were made at 10c. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, fcy Ohio 
10%@1l1lc, do N Y 11%@12c, limburger 11@ 
12c.—At Philadelphia, fey N Y 10%c, Ohio 
flats. 9@9%4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, firm. Plats 10@ 
10%ec, twins 11%c, N Y cheddar 111%4@12c. 
—At Columbus, cmy 22@23c, dairy 15c. 

At Boston, an easier tone is noted. 
and Vt twins, extra 10%@10%c p ib, firsts 
9144@10c, western twins, extra 10%c, firsts 
$@10ce, Ohio flats 9%@10c. 


Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Patrons of Central Pa will hold their 
encampment at Grange park, Center Hall, 
Center Co, on the Lewisburg and Tyrone 
railroad, Sept 15 to 21. Religious services 
will be held Sept 16, to which the public is 
invited. In addition to farm implements 
there will be a large exhibit of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and poultry. Among the 
evening attractions there will be a torch- 
light parade every night by aée specially 
organized brigade—700 strong. The grange 
park exhibition will te one of the notable 
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agricultural gatherings of the year and 
should be attended by all Patrons and 
farmers of Central Pa. 


Wyoming Co Pomona meets with Oriental 
at Mill City, Sept 12. Y. C. Newger will read 
at Mill City Sept 12. Y.C. Menger will read 
@& paper on experience in spraying, S. R. 
Brungers a few practical hints as to the 
best methods of dispusing of farm products 
and H. P. Loomis Has the science of chem- 
istry benefited agriculture, 


Erie Co Pomona meets with Greenfied 
Sept 12 and 13. An elaborate program for. 
the two days’ session has been prepared. 

Montgomery Co Pomona meets with Sar- | 
atoga, near Pottstown, Sept 6. Past Na- 
tional Master J. H. Brigham and James G. 
McSparran wil speak, 

Lackawana Co Pomona met with Ryer- 
Son at Ferrytown, Aug 11. Despite the busy 
times there was a good attendance, home 
and distant granges being well represented. 
The following resolution was discussed and 
passed: Resolved, that we indorse the 
course taken by the North American of 
Philadelphia in reference to the oleo frauds 
and condemn the action of the executive 
of this state in upholding the violators of 
the pure butter laws. The evening session, 
open to the public, was presided over by 
County Lecturer L. Winship and was both 
entertaining and instructive. 

The Patrons picnic, held in Wrigley’s 
grove, Lake Carey, near Tunkhannock, was 
largely attended and one of the most in- 
teresting held there for several seasons. 

NEW YORK. 


Wolcott of Wayne Co, with nearly 800 
members, the largest grange in the United 
States, will observe its 25th anniversary 
Sept 15th. Extensive preparations are 
being made. 

The Mahopac, Putnam Valley and York- 
town granges have completed their insur- 
ance organization and are now writing pol- 
icies on $300,000 worth of property. 

Northumberland and Montour Pomona, 
at a recent meeting, voted to contribute 75 
per cent of all the funds in the treasury 
to the sufferers of the fire at Turbotville. 

Through the efforts of Noblesville grange 
at Morris, Otsego Co, it is expected a rural 
mail delivery route will be _ established 
through the valley. A well attended Pa- 
trons’ picnic was: held in Waylot’s grove, 
recently, which was well attended. 
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Cattle for Exhibition. 





HOW THEY ARE PREPARED 80 AS TO LOOK THEIR 
BEST, 


At the great show and auction sale held 
at Kansas City last year, upward of 500 
head of cattle from the finest herds in the 
world were entered for exhibition and for 
sale. A visitor gives the following account 
of the careful methods used in preparing 
the cattle for the show ring: 

“After their trip on the cars, many hav- 
ing come hundreds of*miles, they are more 
or less soiled by the accumulation of dust 
and dirt on the skin. The stock yard sta- 
bles are provided with large wash rooms, 
well supplied with brushes, scrubbers, scrap- 
ers, rubbers, cloths and soap, though many 
of the more prominent breeders will use 
nothing but their own brushes, etc. The 
animals are first well curried, then all the 
loose dust and hair is brushed out,with a 
fine bristle brush. They are then copiously 
lathered from head to foot with warm wa- 
ter and soap. When carefully scrubbed they 
are rinsed with clean water, scraped and 
rubbed dry with linen cloths. 

“The horns are polished by first scraping 
the rough loose horn with glass; they are 
then sandpapered and rubbed with emery 
powder until they glisten like burnished 
brass, after which they are protected by 
fiannel-lined leather covers made expressly 
for each individual. When the polished 
horns need cleaning it is done with Ivory 
soap on a damp cloth; then they are again 
polished with a strip of almost dry flannel, 
on which Ivory soap has been rubbed. 

‘When the toilet is complete they are 
blanketed with flannel-lined, made-to-order 
canvas blankets and placed in roomy box 
stalls. knee deep in clean straw. 

“In conversation with a groom I learned 
that almost without exception Ivory soap 
is the only sbap used for the purpose, and 
that no other soap leaves the skin in that 
cool-lvoking, baby pink condition, or gives 
= much-desired pearly, silky luster to the 

air-”’ 
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Making History. 


Rumors that the Chinese are preparing 
to attack the troops of the allies and retake 
Pekin are not causing much alarm. The 
home governmentsfeelthat the soldiers now 
in China are easily able'tatake care of them- 
selves and successfully resist any attack 
that might be made upon them. The re- 
port that Russia, Germany and Japan have 
declared war upon China cannot be con- 
firmed. Dispatches from our officials in 
Pekin are not frequent, so the exact con- 
dition of affairs is not known. Whether 
or not the United States would be asked to 
retire should war be declared by one or 
more of the powers is a problem that is 
puzzling diplomats at Washington. We are 
in China to protect our citizens and their 
property and must in no case sacrifice our 
treaty rights and privileges. The empress 
dowager is now known to be at Wau Shau 
Shan. It seems that she left Pekin Aug 
14, escorted by 500 Chinese troops. 


official banquet at Santiago, Gen 
‘Wess araed the sending of the best men 
to the coming constitutional convention. He 
stated that the United States insisted upon 
independence for Cuba. He was ——_ 
pleased with the result of the municipa 
elections. This is a direct statement of Pres 
McKinley’s policy relating to Cuba, and 
should quiet the fears of those who believe 
the island will be made a part of the United 


States. 





The Boers in South Africa, in spite of the 
constant decreasing of their forces, refuse 
to be subjected. A concentration of forces 
at Machadodorp east of Pretoria is report- 
ed. This is evidently with a view of com- 
pelling the British to concentrate, leaving 
the greater part of the Transvaal open for 
operation of small gorilla bands which ap- 
pear to be exceedingly active. General 
Roberts is finding the subjugation much 
more difficult than he expected. The more 
the Boers are crushed, the greater seem 
their recuperative powers. 





Americans have again demonstrated their 
ability to successfully compete with the 
athletic champions of the old world. The 
Vesper boat club of Philadelphia easily won 
the senior eight championship at Paris un- 
der the auspices of the exposition. This 
was the only aquatic exent in which the 
Americans competed. 





The interesting statement comes from 
Italy that King Humbert, in spite of the 
widespread poverty in his country, succeed- 
ed in laying aside $200,000 anrually which 
he invested in farm lands. The new king 
comes into a private fortune of about 
$5,000,000. 





A United States warship is at Tangier to 
enforce the claim arising out of the murder 
last June of Marcus Esecagin, an American 
citizen. 





A red-hot political campaign is being 
earried on in Maine. The democrats have 
determined to carry the state and have se- 
cured the services of some of the very best 
speakers. The republicans, not to be out- 
done, have placed on the stump such men 
as Grosvenor, McCall, Littlefield, Frye, Dol- 
liver, Fairbanks and Lodge. Imperialism 
is the leading topic discussed. 





An epidemic of mob violence seems to be 
sweeping over the north. In addition to 
the anti-negro demonstrations in N Y, a 
mob at Akron, O, attempted to lynch a 
negro prisoner. The deputy sheriff resisted 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


All Trains on the Nickel Plate road have 


connections at Buffalo with all eastern 
lines running trains from that point; also 
at Brocton for Chautauqua lake points on 
Trains Nos 4 and 6, reaching Chautauqua 
lake the following day, early morning and 
early evening. These are advantages which 
should be greatly appreciated by all, and 
especially tourists destined to eastern 
points. Up-to-date drawing room sleeping 
cars on all trains. Individual club meals, 
ranging in price from 35c to $1, on all din- 
ing cars of the Nickel Plate road. No ex- 
cess fare is charged on any of our trains. 
Write, wire, "phone or call on nearest agent 
pr Mr J. Y. Calahan, general agent, lil 
Adams St, Chicago, III. 











their advances and in the riot that fol- 
lowed, one boy was shot dead, a dozen per- 
sons were wounded and $200,000 worth of 
property destroyed. In Chicago, a mob col- 
lected and threatened the Hfe of a negro 
suspected of a theft. If this disregard of 
law continues, the north will soon be as 
notorious as the south for inability to con- 


’ trol mobs. 





The annual encampment of the% A R at 
Chicago was marked by monster gatherings 
at all the public sessions. The opening at 
the Coliseum was attended by 13,000 people 
and many were unable to gain admission. 
The naval parade on Lake Michigan, the 
naval battle off Lincoln park, the parade 
of the veterans of the rebellion and the 
Spanish-American wer were the principal 
out-door features. Visitors report this one 
of the most successful encampments ever 
held. 





The automobile has come to stay. Recog- 
nizing this and the importance of a bet- 
ter knowledge of these self-propelling ve- 
hicles, the Rose polytechnic institute of 
Terre Haute, Ind, will give much atten- 
tion to the study of automobiles. A de- 
partment has been equipped with tools and 
machinery for their examination and con- 
struction. 





Exceedingly gratifying to friends of the 
Pan American exposition is the statement 
that its finances are in excellent condition. 
About 4% million dollars will be available 
for the uses of the directors. Of this, 
$1,700,000 has already been paid on stock 
subscriptions; $200,000 will come from con- 
cessions, while admissions are expected to 
bring in $3,260,000. Over 1% million six per 
cent bonds have been taken by local banks 
and trust companies. Almost another 
million dollars in bonds is offered to the 
public in denominations ranging from $25 
to 1000. It is confidently believed that at 
the end of the show $2,000,000 will remain 
for distribution among stockholders. 





A splendid speaker has been added to the 
U S senate through the appointment by 
Gov Shaw of Congressman Dolliver to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Gear of Iowa. The 
new senator has made a national reputation 
in the lower house by his sterling integ- 
rity, remarkable energy and devotion to 
business—qualities that will make him a 
useful and valuable member of the senate. 





Apathy in politics seems to characterize 
both parties. No special activity can be 
claimed by either the republicans or dem- 
ocrats. Mr Bryan’s speech in Kansas, 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


accepting the populist nomination with a 
number of short addresses in Nebraska is 
about the sum total of the speaking done 
by democrats. The most notable repubilcan 
speech was made by senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge at Old Orchard, Me, in which he 
devoted most of his attention to the ques- 
tion of imperialism. He also declared that 
the silver issue was not dead and that if 
Mr Bryan was elected, it would start into 
a robust life. 





The forest fires in Colorado and Wyoming 
are not only destroying large amounts of 
timber but much of the beautiful country 
around Glenwood Spring, so much admired 
by tourists, is being devastated. Fires are 
now raging in Middle Park, Col, causing 
ranchmen to forsake their homes. The de- 
partment of forestry is trying to devise 
some means of controlling forest fires in 
= Rockies, but without much success so 
ar. 





Census returns from the large cities con- 
tinue to be of interest. Minneapolis has 40,- 
000 more people than her rival, St Paul. 
Both show an increase of about 23 per cent 
since 1890. Philadelphia has increased 24 
per cent. 





The production of iron ore in the U §S 
during ’99 was the greatest in the history 
of the country. In the 24 states which mine 
ore, Mich leads with 9,146,000 tons, while 
Minn takes second place with 8,161,000 tons. 
The Lake Superior region shows an optput 
of 17,800,000 tons during the last year. The 
total value of the ore mined was $34,999,000, 
an increase of about 25 per cent over the 
value in ’98. The highest price paid for 
iron ore is for that from N J. A short haul 
to blast furnaces makes it more valuable 
than that mined further west. 





There are 13 cables under the Atlantic 
ocean, and the 14th, now being laid, will 
connect the United States and Germany by 
way of the Azores islands, which can now 
be reached only by way of London and 
Portugal. Disabled vessels often make for 
the Azores, and prompt word to their own- 
ers is of great: importance and value. The 
new cable is expected to stimulate trade 
between the United States and Germany. 
The volume of trade between these coun- 
tries at present is enormous, amounting to 
more than $170,000,000 in exports from the 
United States and $60,000,000 in imports. 
Wherever cables have been constructed 
they have proved a decided stimulus to 
trade. The termini of the new cable wiil 
be New York and Emden; near the mouth 
of the river Ems. 











A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels 
with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material throughout, 
and really custs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish meta 
wheels at low prices made any size and width 
of tire to fit any axle. 


@\rnovenr nox pipe 


For Steam, Gas and Water. Good ° 
Tested, Re-painted. Re-threaded end coup 
lings furnished. Ranging in lengths to ft. 
All Sizes. Write for Prices. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 25 of han- 
dise for HOME, FARM an FIELD, 
—. Fy od se Eeaetver Hooles. 
ing, Plum aterial, Hardware, 
Tools, Machinery, &c., at half price. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 


Y e 35th & Iron Sts., CHICACO. Y)| 
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Book Case, Gol 


Credit given, 


WE GIVE THE LADIES AND 
BOYS AND GIRLS A CHANCE 


to earn any article wished. We 
want to introduce Baker’s Teas, Coffee, Soap, Starch, etc. : 
ur friends toeatn a Bicycle, Sewing Machine, 
atch, Camera, or-any thin : 
catalogue of hundreds of premiums. We pay all freight or express, 


W. G. BAKER, Dept. R, 


small order wg x 
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Springfield, Mass. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


The lloney. Pot. 


By Rem. A. Johnston. 


AVE SLIMM dealt in mysteries, 
“hauntin’s,”’ “findin’s,”  ‘‘sperits,”’ 
and the like, to the serious detriment 
of his living advantages. His land, 
which was a bequest from a father 
as industrious as Dave was shiftless, first 
comprehended a sauare of 80 acres; but 
mortgages ate up 20 of them rapidly, and 
then another 20 still more rapidly, and 
finally began to encroach upon the last 40, 
where weeds and filth fought for suprem- 
acy. ad 

The house in which Dave lived was a 
tumble-down, weather-beaten cottage, 
propped up on three sides by tired old ap- 
ple trees. The boards were rotting off the 
sides, the chimney was fearfully dilapi- 
Gated; almost all of the little Revolutionary- 
time windows were without panes, and in 
the place of glass bits of old _ trousers, 
stockings and other discarded vestments 
peered out. 

Round about the dooryard a few scrubby 
chickens cackled sadly, saying pathetic 
“God-bless-yous” for the scanty scraps 
thrown out at the back door. A dog or 
two howled in a barn that. was scarcely 
restrained from self-annihilation by a few 
old timbers that still remembered, and with 
difficulty, the days of their forest pride. 
The fences—they were long since past all 
descriptive skill! They crawled—or rather 
appeared to crawl—in twisted rows over a 
land that. seemed too overcome with weeds 
to lift even a silent, inanimate protest. 

And still, in spite of all this, Dave Slimm 
was a kind-hearted man with possibilities 
for good locked up in him. No one was a 
more willing watcher by a neighbor’s sick 
bed; not a man. lived who would do a kinder 
turn for an unfortunate friend, or enemy, 
for that matter; none had fewer bad habits 
than Dave. He was simply and solely lazy. 
He was aggressively lazy even—a thing not 
to be tolerated by men who hustled around 
him and won their daily stint by hard, re- 
peated effort. 

David came to this state. through too 
much philosophizing. He observed that the 
inequalities of fortune were little to be 
altered by individual labor—a most heinous 
way of looking at the great life problem. 
He saw that many men work hard all their 
lives, and are still poor, while others, who 
evidently make no struggle win the guineas 
so necessary to ripe, succulent existence. 
What, then, was the use of working? If 
one were to be rich the dollars would come 
anyway; if one were ordained not to be 
wealthy what-was the use of toiling? So he 
reasoned to his friends who were properly 
sad to see him thus set in his downward 
course. So he reasoned to his neighbors who 
were kind enough to labor with him and 
among themsetves for the saving of his soul. 
So would he have reasoned possibly forever 
had not a curious incident turned the cur- 
rent of his latent forces toward manhood. 

Dave was leaning on his fence one even- 
ing in spring, smoking and_ meditating, 
when he observed one of his neighbors, 
Tom Cutter by name, coming down his 
lane, dodging cautiously from fence post 
to fence post, and peeping out in a way 
at once suggestive and mysterious. When 
Tom came within speaking distance he 
v aved his hand, beckoning Dave out to him. 
The seeming pallor of his face and his nerv- 
ous hesitancy inspired Dave to hasten. 

“Dave,” began Cutter, “I don’t know as 
I have any right to ast sech a question, but 
—I jest won’ered ’f you b’lieve in—in sper- 
its and haunts an’ the like of that.’”’ There 
was no doubt upon the subject at all, as 
Cutter well knew. Dave felt his hair stand 
up all over his head and the chills creep 
up his back as he listened to Cutter’s hesi- 
tating, fearsome query. 

“Well—well—why, in point of fact—I da 
bilieve in sech, Tom. But why?’ 

‘“Because—if y’ do I’ve got a message 
from ’em.” 

‘“Message from who?’ and Dave’s hat al- 
most fell off his head. 

“Why, from them—the sperits, y’ know 

“Well!—of all things! for me?- Sure?” 

“Ain’t no manner ov doubt. You, plain 
as shoutin’!”’ said Tom, .shaking his head 
solemnly. 

“Land sakes—I—did you never!” 

“Now. you jest come with, me,” went on 
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Cutter, assuming a little more firmness. 
“Down there by that holler oak, whar 
Jeéms Carson- shot jhisself five year come 
Chris’mas, is- whar: the message will .- be 
told. It’s gettin’ dark ’n’ the’ ain’t no time 
to be wasted.” . 

They went out into the road, trailed 
down it for a few rods, then broke across 
a meadow into a desolate woodland. Pres- 
ently, as the gloom of the twilight settled 
over the forest, they came to the old oak 
Cutter had described. The nervous chills 
began again up and down Dave’s back, and 
he trembled terribly. 


“Now, then,’ said Cutter, “le’s kneel 
down, solemn like, an’ sort of lis’n.” Ac- 
cordingly they knelt—and waited. An owl 
hooted drearily in a nearby thicket, and 


almost immediately a deep, muffled knock- 


ing sounded inside the hollow tree. Dave 
Slimm hid his face deeper in the rank 
grass and listened with all his ears. The 
knocking went on—stopped—went on— 
stopped—and then a dismal, sepulchral 
voice droned from the tree: 

Since here these summons you have 

heard, 

Attend, attend to every word, 

For by this lesson you shall see 

A way to gain Fate’s treasury. 

Go home and rest until the morn, 

Arise, thank God that you were born; 

A willing heart, a willing mind, 

And hidden riches you shall find. 

Dave gave a gasp of terror. The voice 
ceased, the knocking began again, then 
died away by degrees into silence. Cutter 


lifted histhead. ‘‘Come,” he said hoarsely; 
“le’s go. Ain’t it awful! Le’s go ’way from 
here quick as possible.” 

And they went like men walking in a 
dream. The news was almost too much for 
the credulous David. It seemed that Fate 
had singled him out to be honored above 
all men. For years he h:d dreamed of 
finding money stowed away or secreted on 
his land. A fortune téller had once said: 
“Dig and you shall gain therefrom riches.”’ 
The long-hoped-for was about to come to 
pass. When he got home he was in such 
a fever of excitement that even the seduc- 
tions of his clay meerschaum could . not 
calm him. For thhours he sat in his door- 
way, dreamily gazing at the moonbeams 
silvering the distant tree tops, where 
loomed the old oak, his shrine and oracle. 
When at last he did go to bed it was only 


_a troubled, fitful slumber that possessed 
him. 
Early next morning he was up eager 


for the search, and no sooner did he emerge 
from the old cottage than he 
stealthy figure of Tom Cutter advancing 
toward him in the mysterious manner as- 
sumed the evening before. 

“Dave—lI’ve found ’er.” 

“The treasure?’ gasped Slimm, expecting 
anything. 

“Naw—but some _ directions—right 
shot from the sperits.” 

“Don’t say!” Up went Dave’s hands. 

Off they went woodward again, brushing 
the dew from the early grass. Arrived at 
the oak it seemed that some rather sub- 
stantial “‘sperit’’ had been et work. A large 
signboard was braced against the tree and 
upon it written in chalk in queer, trem- 
bling, but unmistakable, letters these mo- 
mentous words: “Seek and you shall find. 
Obey and you shali conquer.’’ Under this 
came plain and succinct directions to plow 
and harrow his largest field and plant with 
early potatoes. This was a staggerer. 

“T shouldn’t have thought sperits were so 
material,’ moaned David. “Why, jest 
think—that’s work an’ no treasure in sight.” 
Then weakly, ‘‘I was to dig.” 

“But,” protested Cutter, “a man has got to 
take sperits as they be. Don’t dast to 
monkey with the band wagon at this late 
Gate. We've started now, and—haw is the 
Scriptur—put yer hand to the plow and 
dassn’t turn back?” 

“T ean’t—I ain’t got no seeds, my plow’s 
broke, ’n’ I’ve got a heap of rheumatiz.” 

“T’ve got seed left over quite a plenty; 
kin borrow my plow. Your boy 
Bob kin help you furrow out—spell y’ like.” 

“Well,” acquiesced David with a sigh. 
And with many a groan he set out to ful- 
fill the first condition imposed by the spirits. 
From time to time his heart would . sink, 
and but for the continual solace of Cutter 
he.must have fainted and fallen by the'way- 
side. 

“Durn big notion to spade up the cussed 
ole fiel’,”’ growled Dave cne morning. 

“What? Spade up-them beauties!” and 
Cutter pointed to_the thrifty field. “Never 
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you think it. Stick to the sperits. 
was their last d’rection?” 

“Why, t’ hoe the old things again,” re- 
turned Dave ruefully, ‘‘an’ I did.”’ 
Every morning Slimm went 
woodland te consult his oracle. And every 
few days some “message” -relating: prin- 
cipally to potato culture shone forth in new 
chalk. Once his faith was rather startled 
if not shaken. He found an old clay pipe, 
still hot, at the base of the oak, and he 
fancied it the property of his friend Cutter. 
“Didn’t know sperits smoked,” he _ ob- 
served meditatively to that worthy when 

he retailed his usual news. 

“Some of ’em do, I guess,” replied Cut- 
ter, with a shrewd wink which Dave didn’t 
see. 

If we wait patiently and labor toward 
our most desired ends we usually receive 
the reward. Dave’s time came at last. One 
morning as he stood before his oracle this 
message greeted him: 

You’ve labored well and faithfully, 

And here I give you surety; 

Dig up the ground and save its vield; 

You'll find your riches in that field. 
Beneath this doggerel were written further 
directions. The potatoes were to be dug 
and delivered to Cutter’s barns; the 
ground was to be gone over systematically 
and carefully; they were to begin digging 
on the four sides of the field and meet at 
the center, at which place, it was possible, 
the ‘‘sperits’’ would do something. 

No more time was wasted in futile re- 
pining. Dave went to work with a will. 
A number of neighbors t- ned in to help 
care for the tubers—the secret had leaked 
out in the neighborhood, and scores of peo- 
ple were there to see the fun. The yield 
was a remarkable one, owing perhaps to 
the care and attention Dave had been 
obliged to lavish upon it. Every one pres- 
ent lent a hand and soon the hoes were 
chiming out merry music, though no one 
worked harder than Dave. A divine fury 
seemed to possess him, and he toiled away 
hour after hour, with a restless energy no 
one believed possible to him. 

‘‘Look—look at Dave. He’s fair charmed,” 
they would say, and rest on their hoes. But 
David stopped not. He kept his eye glued 
upon the rows and never relaxed his dili- 
gence for a moment, The rows began to 
grow shorter and shorter. Men dropped out 
and climbed upon the fence to watch. There 
was no loud talking or laughing. Every- 
body was breathless with suppressed ex- 
citement. The workers got down to the 
short rows. Dave flying ahead of the rest 
clashed his hoe into something that jingled 
loudly. He stooped, tore at the vines fran- 
tically and pulled up—an old rusty pot, full 
to the brim of shining silv ~ dollars. With 
a mighty whoop and hurrah the crowd on 
the fence bore down upon him. They lifted 
the hero on their shoulders, money pot and 
all, and carried him away to the house, 
leaving him there tingling with plaudits 
and congratulations. 

This was all very well, but as the days 
passed, David spent much, of his time in 
a brown study, from ~. hich he emerged one 
day, to the great amusement of Cutter. ‘I 
say, Tom,” he said, iather’ sheepishly, 
“reckon you did it brown. didn’t you? Sper- 
its an’ haunts "is all right, but you’re the 
sperit that run the money pot. Reckon you 
jest paid me a good market price fer the 
taters y’ fooled me into raisin’. Don’t you 
fret. Ive learned a less’n ’n’ I kin say 
with Shakespeare as how the’s a heap 
more in heaven ’n’ earth than my philosophy 
kin dream about. ’N’ now besides I know 
this: What a man gits down here he’s got t’ 
work fer, an’ blame hard, tov.” 

To all of which Cutter assented, with a 
grave delight. 

Dave profited by his lesson. 


What 


into the 


In his vicin- 


‘{ty now no one works harder, saves tne 


carefully or lives more frugally. The mort- 
gage has been lifted from the old farm, a 
good barn and better fences have replaced 
the old ones, the reign of the weeds is end- 
ed, and Dave looks forward to building a 
new house in the near future. While he 
no longer visits the forest oracle he stur- 
dily maintains that the goodly influence of 
the “summons” from the oak is everlast+ 
ing, and that he will some day be rich. 


Our Shepherd. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





We cannot stray beyond our Shepherd's keep, 

Out of the pasture where he guards his sheep, 

All through this life we feel the gentle crook, 

And then at last God. smiles, when mortals 
weep. 
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Village Arts and Crafts. 


M, E, ALLEN, 





The women of Deerfield, Mass, have re- 
cently given a second public exhibit of the 
handicrafts for which the town is becoming 
noted. The display was held in the Village 
Room during two days. The attendance 
from all the towns about, even as far as 
Springfield and Pittsfield, on two of the 
hottest days of the season was evidence of 
the interest the movement has aroused. The 
work shown was representative of the de- 
velopment of the various industries during 
the past year. 

The blue and white needlework, which is 
as well known as Kensington embroidery 
of some years ago, held the most promi- 
nent place. The latter designs show more 
and more variety of coloring in soft greens 
and pinks, in combination with the indigo 
blues which gave the work its name. 
Several beautiful pieces were wrought in 
white upon white, the characteristic stitches 
of the craft giving a surprising richness 
of texture to the figures of the design. It 


was, perhaps, as interesting an_ exhibit 
as the society has ever given. 
The metal and leather work of Mrs 


Wynne and Miss Putnam is a delight to 
the eye in both color and form. There were 
belts with buckles of silver or copper, often 
ornamented with enamel in exquisite blend- 
ings of color, leather bags with copper fas- 
tenings, silver dishes for almonds or bon- 
bons, saltcellars, spoons, large and small, 
all in fanciful and pleasing shapes. Mrs 
Wynne and Miss Whiting also showed some 
interesting pieces of burnt work combined 
with color. The photographs by the Misses 
Allen were the work of the past year, the 
greater part of them done for illustration. 

It was the first appearance in public of 
the basket makers, the D B M, to quote 
their trademark. Their large collection 
Was a surprise to everyone in the beauty 
and variety of. shapes and weaves. It 
showed what a fertile invention, aided by 
an artistic sense of fitness, can do with 
the simplest material. There were not only 
sewing baskets of all sorts, but covered 
boxes for collars, cuffs, handkerchiefs, 
gloves, travelers’ drinking cups, tiny trays 
and large scrap baskets, some straight and 
symmetrical, some gracefully curving as if 
they had fashioned themselves, as very 
likely they did in a measure. Miss Cole- 
man, who set the basket ball rolling less 
than a year ago, has reason to be pleased 
with the ground it has covered. 

















WOMEN OF BUSINESS 


LTS = TTR ths 


BASKETS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBIT 


Rounding out the list of industries were 
the rag rugs. These are another example 
of effective results reached by the simplest 
means. The other crafts shown called for 
more or less training and skill and some 
outlay of money. The family rag chest is 
all the ‘“‘plant’’ this business calls for. It is 
work which any woman can do. 

To any one who contemplates starting 
rug making either alone or with a village 
club, a few words of explanation and cau- 
tion may not be amiss. The Deerfield rugs 
are made like ordinary rag carpeting. Cloth 
is cut in strips half an inch wide or so, 
sewed smoothly together by the women, and 
woven by the village carpet weaver. The 
usual size is about one yard by two or two 
and a half. They may be from half a yard 
wide up to a yard and a half, or as wide 
as the loom, and of proportionate length. 
The warp is left at each end for a fringe 
and may be knotted or left straight. Cot- 
ton weaves more smoothly than woolen, but 
either wool or silk gives a very rich effect 
of color. Old calico dresses and aprufs that 


RUG 
CORNER, 
ARTS and 
CRAFTS 
EXHIBIT 





This 

picture 
shows the 
rag rugs and 
some of the 
blue and 
white 
needlework. 





could be used in no other way will, if of 
good color, do service for years in a rug. 
Centers of plain white with a border at each 
end of dull blue or green or pink or what- 
ever comes to hand are very pleasing fur a 
bedroom. The colored warp gives a _ soft, 
grayish look to the whole. The blues of old 
mats and indigo blue prints harmonize well 
with nearly everything. 

The chief warning in the matter is, ‘“‘Be- 
ware of dyes and the dye pot!”’ Do not be 
afraid of soft, faded colors. It is the crude 
greens, blues and yellows of the too famil- 
iar striped rag carpet that have brought 
disrepute upon it. Of course it is pussible 
to dye beautiful, soft colors—but bear in 
mind, ‘‘Look not upon the dye pot when it 
is red.” Do not leave the arrangement of 
the colors to the weaver unless he is un- 
usually wise. The Deerfield rug makers 
have had one great advantage in planning 
their work, in the advice of women with 
artists’ eyes for color combinations. The 
same trained judgment that chooses the 
tints for the needlework is brought to bear 
on the rugs. 

There are various other ways of convert- 
ing rags into rugs; braiding, knitting, draw- 
ing through burlap. Woolen pieces are bet- 
ter for these. All can be made decorative 
if good judgment be used in the handling. 
They are in demand for country homes, 
mountain cabins, seashore cottages, and in 
winter homes fit in with ancient furnishings 
and colonial houses. It can be made a prof: 
itable undertaking provided always that the 
rugs are well and tastefully made. 





Fresh Air, Good Food, Rest. 





A. E. 
Summer boarders do not expect their 
hostess to entertain them like private 


guests. They come for rest and recreation 
as well as fresh air, and take care of them- 
selves. Yet do not forget to give them all 
a free ride occasionally, especially help fill 
the church on Sunday by carrying them 
free. During the season take them to a 
wicnic or a hay ride. My first boarders 
found entertainment in some small calves 
fenced in near the house and made great 
pets of them, pulling grass and feeding 
them. 

My experience has been, when city people 
come to the country, they want country, not 
city. They do not expect to find the ac- 
commodations of a modern-built city house, 
with sidewalks, but they like our large, old- 
fashioned rooms and furniture, and to take 
the cowpath and wander along till they find 
themselves roaming in the farmer’s tall 
high grass. As to the owner of the grass, 
if the boarders pay $5, 10 or 15 a week, they 
must have something besides what they eat 
for their money, so consider the grass well 
sold. 

In opening. our homes to others, I con- 
sider tidiness a great point, in beds as well 
as bedclothes. Have plenty of towels, wa- 








ter by the wholesale, both hot and cold, a 
soft white ironing board and holder to 
match, for the ladies may want to fron out 
their ruffles (when convenient for. their 
hostess), and the gentlemen their dozen 
neckties. 

Do not scrimp on food. Have a good 
garden to furnish a large share of the ta- 
ble and help again on the profit. Eggs and 
milk are always in demand and codfish oc- 
casionally. Well prepared, and with corn 
meal or old-time johnnycake, hot brown 
bread and baked potatoes, it is fit for a 
king. Always serve good coffee, tea, choco- 
late or cocoa. Be sure that the bread is of 
the best, as that is ‘‘the staff of life.”” With 
a dozen or more boarders, all may not be 
fond of every kind of food you prepare, but 
with a variety you will not be likely to 
hear any complaint. 

Fruit and cereals should be a first course 
at breakfast. Light breakfasts are pre- 
ferred by many. Dinner is the principal 
meal. Salads or cold meats, besides berries 
or sauce are nice for supper, with cake, 
often gingerbread. Escalloped eggs and 
salmon afford a change. Ice cream is al- 
ways in order; served with sponge or some 
other Hght cake, it makes a nice dessert. 
The table should be nicely arranged and 
orderly, with snowy white linen, and the 
waiters neatly clad. 

Always have it understood when corre- 
sponding with prospective boarders, that 
the pay be weekly, in advance, then you 
run but little risk. 





Writing Short Stories. 


E. W. 





The first essential of a story is that it 
should be interesting. In order that it shall 
interest its readers it must first interest its 
writer. If you wish to write a short story 
that others will care to read you should ask 
yourself first, ‘‘Have I a story to tell?” and 
secondly, ‘‘Do I see this story clearly in my 
mind? Do I feel it strongly? Do I know 
it thoroughly?’ It is possible for a writer 
to please himself without pleasing others, 
but it seems scarcely possible for a writer 
to please others without having first pleased 
himself. 

Suppose that without any previous tra:n- 
ing you suddenly decide to be an artist. You 
look out of your window at tree and vine 
and bending sky and say, “Here is a pic- 
ture that I see clearly. I feel its beauty 
strongly; I know it thoroughly.” You make 
your picture and it is a wretched one. What 
is the trouble? You lack training; you have 
had no practice. A good reproduction of 
‘the picture outside your window and the 
picture inside your mind can be made in 
time by hard work. 

Practice and persistence and self-criticism 
—tlkese are the steps to success. A little girl 
of 14 once asked me to criticise her short 
story. I told her what I should like to tell 
every little girl in her teens with a manu- 
script in her bureau drawer, that though 
it was not a bad little story there was no 
doubt that when she was twice as old she 
would write twice as well. There is not a 
commonplace-looking old woman in the land 
who has not lived through scenes that 
would make blood-stirring material for a 
story. Not that it is necessary to experi- 
ence the story that one tells, but it is of the 
first importance that it should strike the 
reader as an actual transcript from life. 

Some months ago there appeared in this 
paper a short story by J. L. Harbour, called 
The Giving-up of Mother, which was an ad- 
mirable instance of what a short story 
should be. It had a good plot (which is as 
essential to a story as a well-made skele- 
ton to a child); it had not an atom of 
description or narration or dialog, except 
such as helped on the story; its characters 
were clearly defined; it was a pleasant 
story. Pleasantness is a salable charac- 
teristic, because there is enough unhappi- 
ness in the real world without adding to it 
from the world of fiction. 

Short stories, like eggs, are of two sorts, 
good and bad. It is hard to sell stories or 
eggs that are only so-so. After making a 
study of the periodical to which you wish 
to contribute, noting the length,. quality 
and style of the stories printed in it, the 
next step is to make a story so good that 
the editor will feel that he has discovered 
a treasure. By aiming at the stars one may 
hope to hit a tree. 

An editor on the lookout for good stories 
notices that most stories received are writ- 





WOMEN OF BUSINESS 


ten in a hurried and: slovenly manner. This 
refers not to. the penmanship, but to the 
style. The average unprofessional writer 
is not willing. to work. He will not re- 
write his story six or eight times and make 
it better-each time. A story may be vivid 
in a. writer’s mind, yet tame when it is 
written out; and infinitely flat in type. It 
cannot be too strongly felt, it cannot be 
too frequently or too critically revised. 

I once happened to mention to a” cele- 
brated story-writer that I had just sold 
a short story to which I had. devoted the 
leisure hours of a week. “A week!” she 
exclaimed. “I never allow a short story to 
leave my hands until I have worked at it 
at least six weeks.” I then began to under- 
stand why she is famous. 

Backbone first and afterward good work- 
manship. If a story lacks either it will 
find no continuing city. The editor who 
returns my story thereby does me _ the 
favor of pointing out that, as regards the 
scope of his journal, there is a radical 
fault, either in the theme I have selected or 
in the treatment given to that theme. 





Fair Hints. 


THE MAINE, 





Articles in sets will insure marked at- 
tention where single pieces would pass un- 
noticed. Bedroom sets, embroidered or 
crocheted spread, sash eurtains, valances, 
bureau, commode and stand covers, a set of 
table doilies, hand-painted teasets and 
toilet sets, half a dozen tidies for the sit- 
ting-room chairs, all different, one of cro- 
cheted wool, another knitted, a third of 
woven ribbons, a fourth crazy work, one 
a stamped, embroidered paitern, the last 
lace over a bright lining, 

A eollection of amateur photographs ar- 
ranged to advantage on easels on a stand 
of their-own, or inclosed in a plain album 
with a photographic cover of the artist’s 
own designing, draws all picture lovers. <A 
set for a baby carriage, especially if a 
unique carriage can be found to set them 
off to advantage, will always take a prize. 
Have two pillows, with tinted embroidered 
slips, and robe to match. 

A “cute” crib for a baby can be made 
with the help of the big boys and their 
tools. Get a wicker basket, or a common 
Indian basket, oblong, large enough for a 
two-years-old baby to nestle around in, 
and gather a coarse lace curtain around- 
the. edge, fastening it just inside and let- 
ting it fall over the outside, completely con- 
cealing the basket. The lace should be a 
trifle deeper than the basket. Line the 
basket with sateen or silkoline, furnish 
with two down pillows, one for the bed, the 
other, very thin, for the pillow, with slips 
as elegant as fancy dictates. Have two 
embroidered blankets—these and the pil- 
low slips may be embroidered with the 
baby’s initials or its surname—and a puff 
or light-weight quilt of white cheese-cloth 
closely tacked with cotton matching the 
thread with which the pillow cases are 
worked. Hang the basket in a frame of 
polished or varnished wood, four upright 
legs joined by horizontal bars. Suspended 
by strong, ornamental cord, the basket may 
be swung or rocked, or not, at will. The lace 
valance makes it look like an air castle. 

An invalid’s set, fleecy shawl or cro- 
cheted sacque, with attendant slippers and 
footstool, or dressing gown for a man, in- 
stead of the shawl, is serviceable in the 
family after doing duty at the fair. A 
child’s suit will appeal to every mother. 
The hose and shoes may be omitted, as 
the every-day suit for the country or for 
the city child’s outing is most suggestive, 
and every mother knows that a girl or 
boy should go barefoot in. warm weather, 
for health’s sake. I do not advise the now 
fashionable overalls for little girls. The 
knee-short skirt is just as convenient for 
the child and just as easy for the mother 
to make, mend and wash. Let the girl’s 
frock be one piece, of stout material like 
duck, denim or seersucker. For winter 
wear and for cold, rainy days, have a skirt 
or petticoat cut on a waist, thus hanging 
the weight from the shoulders. 

In a union suit with -short. sleeves, 
and only a dress made te hang from the 
shoulders, the little miss is as comfortable 
and -far more feminine than her girl neigh- 
bor in overalls. One more point in favor of 
the union suit is that it necessitates a 
thorough change at night, whereas’ the 
tired mother might be tempted to 4st the 
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little one sleep in the tiny shirt if it were 
separate from the drawers. To the fair 
take the petticoat also; if foot wear be 
added take stockinet hose, cut and made 
from the machine knit worsted material in 
preference to cotton for summer, and heavy 
hand-knit woolen ones for winter; and 
stout shoes with spring heels and the heav-, 
iest soles obtainable. The shoes, not home- 
made, will not win money, of course, but. 
show the solidity of one mother’s ideas, and 
offer suggestions to other parents, \ 


[—  —— 





































































Take Your Camera’to the fair and try! 
for one of our prizes for the best illustrated . 
descriptions of new or well-prepared ex- 
hibits in the domestic department. ‘For 
the best letter illustrated with a photo- 
graph or photographs, five dollars; for the 
two next best illustrated with photographs, 
two-dollars-and-a-half each; for the best 
letter without photograph, two dollars; for 
the three next best without photographs, 
one dollar each. In order to include nearly 
all the fairs the contest will remain open 
to Oct 15, Letters descriptive of fairs 
which occur earlier, however, had better be 
submitted early, while the points to be de- 
scribed are still fresh in mind. Address 
letters to the Prize Editor. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





With September we start our contest again, and we ex- 
pect all are rested by this time and ready for some good, 
hard work. We will start off easy, but will gradually get 
into the harness again and then we will try some that area 
little more puzzling. We shall give the usual number of 
puzzles during the month, and we shall award 15 prizes 
for the month’s work, the first of which will be $2 in cash, 
and the other 14 will be good ones. As before, the contest 
will be governed by the following simple 


RULES. 

P Mo, two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 

amily. 

No two answer? will be allowed to the same qnsetion — 
that is, F mg must not say the answer is this or that, 
if you do, the answer to the question will thaown 
out. A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in ‘ 
wie it occurs. ~ ‘ toe h » . 

answers may sent in ett er 10 days after the 

receipt of the last puper in Septe r. This will save you 
going to the postoffice so often - our answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the questions,” Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 
lished each week, but only for the most complete sete Of 
answers te the whole month’s list. 4 

Webster’s International dictionary will be authority in 
this month’s puzzles. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 

1 Chane. att Z., Kan. 
‘the prophet of despair,’’ 

i ‘peas, breathing hopelessness 

In horrid imagery, express 
Perversion of a genius rare. 


An eon Ad home, my second 4 
Protecting armies when in 
A aoe though both cold and Paamp. 

At such Paul labored with his hands. 


The bounteous feast of yesterday 
We did dispose of by my last, 
A memory, ’tis ete ag ow 

Its vanishings cause no may- 


A powerful ruler is my whole— 
4 ‘od, my king, — emperor, 

prin or poverie, 
No weather’ what. Mt in control. 

2. Transposition.—[Ivis, N Y. 

Transpose a word of six letters meaning habits, and 
have parts of a rail upon which the car wheels bear, again 
and have gaz 

3. Ana ~ (ong word).—[C. M. F., N 8. 

TIN SP. 

4. ‘Arithmetical= —Do the sum in figures and give the root 
wer 

YMT)DOAI(HO 

YMT 


HERI 
HIAM 

HTI 

5. Diamond.—[C. > 

mop ge z pe 3, a oe style | of comedy; 
4, a genus of p t Son me oo ;s H 
6, an animal shbject of its “skin 80 Y that the mus- 
cular system is exposed; 7, a Bible character; 8, a kind of 
liquor; 9, sometimes a’ vowel. 


ANSWER TO THE JUNE WORD HUNT. 


gate, gay, gayne, a3 geat, gein, 
giant, gic, gin, , git, gite, — sre, sp, 


ng yang, yap, yate, ye. yea, yet, 
ne a, page, paien, pain, ya I jinty, pan, pane, ‘pang 
» pat, LR ag E a pa ~4- — pay, gg vane 
bays, ba pi, pian, | volainet. ae et eta, ‘ piety, pig, c 
Pine, piney, Png ng, pint, a it, ta, pity, pye, pyet, 
prin, nee tain . », tap, tape, 
tes. "teu, "tenia, “te, tig, i. tine, tinea, ting, tinge. 
te BP, 2% tying, tyne, t I, in, inapt, inept, 
ing, ingate, it, A, age, agen, sige! » al, an, anet, ani, 
a Rage any, A..F ap’ ne gant, at, ate, ey sue pag Fi 
» ayt, . 
ne, neap, ‘neat, ‘nepa, net, nip, mnt, hit, ny, nye.” ‘ 
THE PRIZE tin eg haan a, Mes 
Annie A a Be 8, 179; John_-G. 
ht, 4 Wood, Ct, 
Rani ah" ames Re Lowe, M oe 0, We 
Jenks, Mass One tt, ; R.- Pur- 
arte Wik an Ae rag ne ‘eito ie as i ob. Bale 
ton, , 164; LL, Pal- 
mer, Ct. 163: Mrs C. A, Newton, Mass, 163; Alice E 
Hadley. N H,,. 62. © 
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The Good Cook. 


With Pears. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Jelly: Select very juicy, rich flavored 
pears, remove blossoms, divide into sec- 
tions, but do not core or pare. Allow 1 Ib 


of tart, juicy apples to every 3 Ibs of pears. 
Put into a preserving kettle, add a very 
little cold water and simmer gently until 
the fruit is very soft: Pour into a coarse 
cotton bag, hang on a strong hook and let 
drip over night. If squeezed, the jelly will 
be cloudy. Measure the juice and to 1 pt 
allow the juice of 1 lemon, and % Ib of gran- 
ulated sugar. Bring the juice quickly to 
the boiling point and boil very rapidly for 
20 minutes, skimming as needed. In the 
meantime put the sugar in an earthern 
dish in the oven to heat, stir frequently. 
It must not brown, or the color of tne jelly 
will be ruined. If the oven is too hot leave 
the door ajar. As soon as the juice has 
boiled sufficiently, draw the kettle to the 
back of the range, add sugar, stir until 
dissolved, and boil 1 minute longer. Pour 
into jelly tumblers and set aside for 2 days. 
Then cover as usual. 

Canned: Pare, halve and remove cores. 
Throw into cold water to keep from discol- 
oring. Allow 1 lb of sugar and 1 qt of wa- 
ter to every 4 lbs cf pears. Drain fruit, put 
in a kettle, cover with boiling water and 
simmer gently until it can be pierced with a 
broom straw. In the meantime prepare the 


syrup, and when the pears aretender lift out. 


with a perforated spoon or a skimmer, and 
place in the boiling syrup. Simmer 10 min- 
utes; seal boiling hot. 

Preserved: Pare and halve choice, ripe, 
perfect pears. Drop into cold water. Boil 
parings and cores in 1 qt of water for 15 
minutes. Strain and to the juice add 
enough water to furnish 1 qt for every 4 lbs 
of sugar used. Allow % 1b of sugar to 1 Ib 
of fruit. Boil and skim the syrup, add a 
tablespoon lemon juice and ~% little ginger 
root to each quart. Simmer the pears in 
the syrup until clear and tender, lift out 
carefully, place in jars, boil the syrup down 
until rich and thick. Pour it over fruit and 
seal hot. If the pears are hard they .must 
be simmered in water Lefore putting them 
in the syrup. 

Pickled: Pare and if large, cut in halves. 
Weigh, and for every 7 Ibs allow 4 Ibs of 
white sugar, 1 pt of best vinegar and % pt 
of water. Let this syrup come to a boil, 
then for every quart add 1 tablespoon each 
of cinnamon and pounded mace tied in a 
piece of muslin; simmer for 10 mipxies. Put 
in pears and keep just simmering for % 
hour, or until quite tender. Lift out care- 
fully, put into jars, boil the syrup a few 
minutes, pour it boiling hot over the pears 
and seal at once. 

Baked: Pare and halve 12 fine ripe pears, 
leave stems on and remove the cores. Place 
in a baking pan, add the juice and thin yel- 
low rind (cut in strips) of 1 lemon, a few 
cloves and water to cover. Bake in a slow 
oven for 5 or 6 hours. 

Candied: Cover fine ripe pears with wa- 
ter, and simmer gently until tender, but not 
broken. Lift out carefully into cold water. 
Measure the water they were cooked in and 


to each % pt put 2 cups white sugar and 
let come to a boil. Put in the pears and 
simmer for 5 minutes. Repeat for 3 days, 


but simmer 10 minutes the third day. Keep 
the pears in the syrup. The day before 
wanted, remove from the syrup and let dry 
in a cool oven. There is no more delicious 
sweetmeat for festive occasions than can- 
died pears. 


—_—_ 


A Peach and’ Potato Luncheon. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





The table was spread on a roomy porch 
which had been made into a bower of pink 
and green by covering the Japanese cur- 
tains with feathery asparagus dotted with 
bunches of sweet peas. To make the color 
scheme complete, the hostess received her 
guests in a pink muslin decked with white 
ribbon bows and her two sisters, who act- 
ed as attendants, were gowned in white 
‘with coquettish pink caps on their heads. 

The table decorations were extremely 
pretty. Pink glass dishes held tiny rad- 
ishes, bonbons and olives, and a narrow 
bed of sweet peas, fringed with their own 
vines and tendrils, extended througn the 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


middle from end to end. At each plate were 
sheets of the smallest size note paper tied 
with pink satin ribbon and on the pages 
recipes neatly written. The cover was of 
pink water-color paper, bordered with sin~- 
gle sweet pea blossoms exquisitely paint- 
ed and the following menu printed in green: 


Cream of potato soup 
Hash in potato jackets Gingered peaches 
Potato salad 
Potato and cheese 
Hot biscuit spread with marmalade 
Potato cutlets Baked peaches 
White cake Peach lemonade 

Cream of Potato Soup: Cut % bunch of 
celery, 4 potatoes and 1 onion in small 
pieces. Cover with water, boil until soft, 
strain through a coarse sieve, mix with 2 
pts of milk, butter, pepper and salt, reheat, 
and a few minutes before serving pour in 
3 egg yolks stirred in % cup of cream, 
Serve with toasted crackers. 

Hash in Potato Jackets: Bake medium- 
sized potatoes. When done cut in halves 
and carefully scrape out the inside. Mix 
with this cold meat chopped very fine, sea- 
soned with pepper, butter, onion juice and 
a little warm milk. Refill potatoes, place 
in oven and brown. Just before serving 
place on each a tablespoon of tomato sauce. 

Gingered Peaches: Soak over night in a 
cup of water % oz of green ginger. Peel 
and cut into bits 4 lbs of ripe peaches. 
Place a layer on a large platter, sprinkle 
well with sugar, add layers of peaches and 
sugar until no more remains. In the morn- 
ing turn in a granite kettle, add water in 
which ginger has soaked, simmer 4 hours or 
until rich and thick. 

Potato Salad: Select as many well-shaped 
cucumbers as there are guests. Cut in 
halves lengthwise. Remove seeds and pulp, 
throw in ice water until time to serve, 
when place in curled lettuce leaves on in- 
dividual plates and lightly heap with this 
salad: Take 2 cups of cold boiled potatoes 
cut in dice, % cup of beets and 3 eggs 
chopped fine, 1 cup of finely shaved celery, 
1 teaspoon of salt, % of pepper. Mix thor- 
oughly with mayonnaise dressing, cover and 
set on ice. Fill cucumber boats, sprinkle 
tops with finely powdered peanuts. 

Potato and Cheese: Press 2 cups of cold 
votatoes through a colander, add a table- 
spoon of butter, saltspoon of salt, a dash 
of cayenne and 2 heaping tablespoons of 





Mix well, fill buttered gem 
tins so little mounds project from the top. 
Bake in a hot oven until tops are brown. 
Serve with sliced tomatoes. 

Marmalade: Scald peaches, peel off skins 


grated cheese. 


and cut in small pieces. To every 3 Ibs 
allow % cup of water and 2% cups of sug- 
ar. Place on fire in canning kettle. Boil 
until a soft, smooth mass. Put into jelly 
glasses until ready to use. 

Potato Cutlets: Mash hot potatoes to make 
2 heaping cups, add butter, pepper, 2 well- 
beaten eggs, a tablespoon of finely chopped 
parsley and hot milk to moisten slightly. 
When cold, shape in cutlets an inch thick, 
brush over a slightly beaten egg, roll in 
fine cracker crumbs and drop in boiling 
fat. When golden brown, drain on brown 
paper and place on dish ornamented with 
spoonfuls of currant jelly. 

Baked Peaches: Select large, ripe, lus- 
cious peaches, peel. Put close together in 
a baking dish, dot with butter, cover lib- 
eraliy with sugar and water to cover bot- 
tom of dish. Bake in slow oven until done. 
Serve ice cold with whipped cream. 

Peach Lemonade: Boil 4 cups of water 
and 2 of sugar for 20 minutes, then add 
12 ripe peaches, peeled and sliced, and the 
juice of 5 lemons. Boil 5 minutes longer, 
strain when cold and when ready to use 
fill lemonade glasses with crushed ice and 
pour the syrup over. 





Fruit Pudding—Dissolve gelatine in 
warm water, thicken with all kinds of fruit, 
apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, prune, 
raisin, lemon and orange, peeled and seeded, 
pineapple, banana, or only one or two varie- 
ties. The greater the variety the more lus- 
cious the result. Berries may be used in- 
stead, or with the other fruit. Those fruits 
containing bitter stones must be stoned. 
Steam and serve with a preferred sauce or 
cream and sugar. Instead of gelatine fruit 
puddings may be stiffened with a batter of 
flour and baking powder.—[L. L. Trott. 





Ripe Tomato Soy—One-half peck toma- 


toes peeled, 2 or 3 small onions sliced thin, 
1 tablespoon each ground allspice, cinna- 
mon and salt, 1 dessertspoon each cloves, 
mustard and ginger. Add % pt vinegar. 
Boil slowly one hour, or longer if you like 
it thicker.—[Hepsy True. 





soap so economical at any price. 


soap-buyer pays for. 








No premiums—no schemes—all your money’s 
worth of soap-quality. 


B. T. Babbitts 


For nearly half a century the standard, reliable, perfect laundry soap. No other 
Sells and satisfies by merit only. Your full 
money's worth of soap. No need of premiums and catch-penny schemes which the 
No premium is free—the soap-buyer pays twice its cost, ard, 
oh, how cheap and worthless is premium stuff anyway! 
your money’s worth of soap, and when you want knick-knacks and jewelry, Buy 
them—you'll save money,—work,—and clothes. 


You’re sure of Babbitt’s Soap 
B. T. Babbitt, New York ‘ 
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from factory at wholesale prices 
7 you pay onesmall protitonly. Why 
gy pay agents and dealers high prices. 
Al attachments free. 30 days free 
trial. Warranted 20 years. 120,000 sold. 
i $85.00 Arlington Gem for..@12.95 
Drop Head Arlington Gem..#15.50 
$50.00 Arlington for........817.00 
$65.00 Kenwood for.. .. $21.50 
= Other Machines at 89,810.50 & 812 
Large illustrated catalogue and 

testimonials free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 W.VanBuren St.,B-4%, Chicago,Il1 
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PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A complete as well asauthentic work on taxidermy 
—givin in detail fuli directions for collecting and 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth. 12mo. 
Postpaid. - $1.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 











The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 
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SKI IRT eee 


hg we 9? APRON. 
10, 12 and M4 years. 
Bitte and white dotted 


Waist, 32, 3, dimity, narrow pink 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust. wash Tibbon and valen- 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, ciennes__ijace. Lawn, 


32-inch waist. Venetian, nainsook, swiss, percale, 
crepeline, lansdowne, la- mercerized cotton or fan- 
dies’ cloth with velvet, cy silk suitable, with 
silk, lace or applique. ribbon, lace or insertion. 





—CHILD’S PET- 
ep ADEE BrON TICOAT WITH BODY. 
WITH VEST. 4, 36, 4 8 and 10 years. 
38, 40, 42-inch Sok Co- Rustin: nainsook and 
vert, ladies’ cloth, drap — also a propriate 
d’ete, louisine, henriet- sod flannel, ored cot- 
ta, with velvet, panne or moreen, a peeeels or 
silk. Usually with skirts stk, with body of cam- 
of same. Change of fan- bric or other lining as a 
cy vests 1ends variety. support, 





9060-—-INFANTS’ EM- 
9065—BOYS RUs- Pinte JACKET. One 
SIAN SUIT. 4, 6 and 8 White poplin, 


years. Admiral blue feathe erstitched with pale 
cheviot, red mohair bine silk. Flannel, 
braid. Serge, flannel, serge, cashmere, henri- 
etta or corded silk ap- 


covert, linen, duck, ¢ 
propriate. 


pique, khaki suitable. 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


la 
7388—MISSES’ GEISHA DRESSING yo 14 
and 16 years. These oriental garments in silk. i 
ity or lawn are delightfully cool. White French’ fi flannel, 
with bands of rose, blue, nile green or old gold. Cash- 
mere, challie or veiling may also be used. 





Peach Delight—Pare ar*~ halve ripe 
peaches, leaving in a few pits, place in a 
deep granite baking dish, a layer of peaches, 
then sugar, until you have two tHick layers 
of peaches, dot with butter, pour in 1 cup 
of water. Use 1 cup of sugar mixed with 
2 tablespoons of flour. Cover with a crust 
made thus: 1% cups of flour in which 1 tea- 
spoon of baking powder has been sifted, % 
cup of lard, 1-3 teaspoon of salt, just water 
enough to mix. Stir with a knife, handle 
as little as possible in rolling out, make 
incisions with a knife and cover the bak- 
ing dish. Bake in a moderate oven until 
light brown. No sauce required, but cream 
may be used. It is better cold.—[Lucy 
Brooks. 


DRPIERCE'S 
E i h _- 

Prescription 

- I atl SO grateful to you for your ad- 
vice,’’ says Mrs. Sidney B. Oakes, of 
Whitmell, Pittsylvania Co., Va. ‘“‘ When 
I commenced your medicines I had been 
treated. by different doctors for three 
months or more, but would only receive 
partial relief for a short while and then 
would be worse than before. Was con- 
fined to my bed most of the time. At 
the time I commienced your treatment 
my left side was completely paralyzed. 
Had no desire to eat anything; bowels 
costive all the time. Nerves were all 
unstrung, so I could not bear the least 
noise. I also suffered from diseased 
ovaries aud female weakness. But thanks 
to my Maker and you, after following 
your advice, I am able to do all my wash- 
ing, sewing and house work in general. 
I haven’t had a spasm in two months. 
Left off medicines about one month 
ago. Didn’t think it necessary to con- 
tinue them longer. I have taken about 
seven bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
. Prescription, seven of the ‘Golden 
‘Medica Discovery,’ and two vials of 


‘Pleasant Pellets.’ I heartily recommend 
those medicines to all suffering as I was.” 
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Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere, 


n Watch always has the 
” engraved on the 
ly guar 


Send for free booklet, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN., ILi 





yy cured, Nevertoreturn. 
Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trisl bos MAILED FREE. Address, 
Augusta,Me 


<_< O0F.£.M.Botot, Box 690, 
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@ If yon are outof employment {e 
& or employed at unsatisfactory 4 
wages, write us immediately. : 





eee 


We can give you something to 
q@ 70 that will make you $50 a month without 


@ any tronbie. You can S 
@ work right A Mi 0 NTH around °. 
@ your own home, ce 

% i wish. 


P travelif you 
, Brand New Thing. A Big Money an, a8 


¢ 

@ You will be surprised how 

@ easily you can make the 

bf above sum. Hundreds are 
} , 


making double that. Possi- is 
e bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
7 iyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day : 


¢ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
3 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


€ 
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Bis BOOKS 2x 


Fowl 


Of Value to the Poultry Raiser, the 
Bee-Keeper and the Keeper of 
House Birds. 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them bere styrick. "A 


treatisé on the natural history and o of the name 
of turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods to in- 
sure success in the business of turkey oe With es- 
says from practical turkey growers in different parts of the 
United States and Canada. IHlustrated. “Cloth, mo 1.00 


The New F By H. H. Stoddard. A practi- 

arm cal, reliable manual upon pro- 
ducing eggs and poultry for market as a profitable busi- 
ness enterprise, either by itself or connected with other 





branches of agriculture. It_ tells all about how to f 
aud manage, how to breed and select, incubators and 
brooders, its Iabor-saving devices, o » ete., ians., - DP, : 
140 original illustrations, cloth . S 1.00 
H $ i By L. G. Root. _ The 
Quinby's New Bee Keeping isttries of ‘bee keep: 
ing explained. Combining the result. of fifty years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and pre- 
senting the most pureres methods, raed a complete 
work. Cloth, I2mo - 100 
C Bi d A manual of useful and practical infor- 
sanary if $ mation for = _—— Pope, 


Si 0 
J. Browne and Dr. 

American Bird Fancler Buller’ Walker. Or how. to 
breed. rear and care for song and domestic birds. This 
valuable and important little work o all who are inter- 
ested in the keeping of song birds has been revised and 
enlarged, and is now a complete manual on the waniect, 
All who own valuable birds or wish to de so, will 
the new Bgpcier | ag ya New, revised and enlarged 

ition. nstrate pa 

Above are briefly deminet’ a few only of the many a 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publi shers of 
Rural Books im the world, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUPD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,.New¥York 


4 Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books tovoiny, chiceso or 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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Moths. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 


214 


The moths were all whispering in the twi- 
light, for moths never speak aloud. 
“Our queen is coming to- 


night,” said the gray wood 
moth. 
“Truly?” asked the one with 


a cherry and black gown. ““What 
time will she arrive?” 

“T don’t know just the hour,” 
Gray Moth answered, “but I 
heard it would be near mid- 
night.”’ 

“Oh, I am so glad! Won't it be 

lly ?”’ 

- “We couldn’t live much longer 
without a queen,” they cried all 
together. 

The night was very dark, but 
just then the moon broke 
through the clouds and the 
woods were nearly as light as 
day. The moths fluttered their 
wings and hummed for joy. 
They had been so afraid their 





THE GRAY 
SILK queen would have a bad night 
CRADLE. to come in, but now all was 


ready for her. 

Suddenly a dim shadow fell on the group. 
They all looked up and there floating down 
to them was their splendid Queen Luna. 
Every one, from the great Crecopia to the 
tiniest browns and grays, flew with open 
wings to greet her. 

“My dear moths,” she said, “I am so glad 
to see you all. It is only two hours since 
I left my gray silk cradle on the oak tree, 
where I have rocked all winter. I shall try 
to be a good queen and rule you with a 
gentle hand, as my mother did last sum- 
mer and my grandmother the summer be- 
fore that.” 

“It seems to me,” said the olive green 
moth to the brown and yellow one, ‘that 
this queen is the loveliest one we ever had.” 

She was indeed a charming creature, with 





her long tails, her nile green dress with 
rose-colored bands and white feather trim- 
ming and the little clear half-moons in the 
middles of her wings. 

“I think we must have a supper and 
dance for our queen, and we will invite 
every moth in these woods,” said the gray 
wood moth. 

“We won’t have those horrid little clothes 
moths,” said the ene in the cherry and 
black gown. 

“Yes, we will. They have to make their 
cocoons of cloth, because they live in houses 
and can’t get anything else.” 

“Oh, well, have your own way,” answered 
Cherry Moth. And they all flew away to 
prepare for the party and send out the in- 
vitations written on wild rose leaves. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








Twenty Cents More—Mr Y F E, won't 
you please answer another question on 
story writing? I have often wondered 
whether the authors punctuate their stories 
or not. Do they put the proper marks in 
their respective places, and is it the plac- 
ing of these that makes the difference in 
expression of the different writers? Larry, 
what were you doing on the beautiful 
mountain just as the sun went down? I 
think it the best of fun to read the :etters 
at the Table. Susquehanna Fisherman, 
what do you catch when you go fishing? I 
can’t catch anything but nasty old mud 
turtles. I hope Mrs Chatterbox will soon 
get this paper weekly and write oftener. I 
enjoy her letters immensely and inclose 20 
cents toward her subscription. I wish 
someone would send some of those bashful 
boys out this way; though I think it would 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


be rather embarrassing for the boy. We 
have none of that kind here. The girls 
would appreciate him greatly. One of those 
nice ones that wear high collars anu white 
hats went home with me one night from a 
lawn party. He didn’t ask if he could go, 
he just went.—[M. W. 

&# Authors do their own punctuating, for 
the most part. They should be able to do 
it all. 





Summer Resort—I live in anideal summer 
resort, and would like the Tablers and Y 
F E to see our beau- 
ful lake and moun- 
tains. I will send 
my picture; it was 
taken a number of 
months ago, and I 
do not think it re- 
sembles me now. Mr 
Editor, will you not 
put your photo in 
the paper for my 
benefit? I have never 
seen it and would 
like to very much. 
I wish Madaline and 
Mont would send me 
their addresses. If 
they will I will put 
I shall have to bring 





mine in the paper. 
my letter to a close, because if that dread- 
ful monster gets it, I wouldn’t want to choke 


him.—[Duchess. 





The Kansas Boys are country boys. Part 


of them have lived in town. They are all 
brothers in the Methodist church. They 
are all good boys, with no bad habits. They 
don’t dance nor go to parties, and are good 
to their mothers and sisters. There are two 
Grass boys, two Broadbent boys, one Elison 
and one Greyveigh.—[Mrs Samuel Grass. 





Pleasant Places—Some time ago I wrote 


a letter to the Table, under the nom de 
plume of Drop Kicker; then I was attend- 
ing college. But off account of the failure 
of my father’s health I was obliged to dis- 
continue my school work, to superintend 
my father’s dairy business. Our farm now 
is rented. I taught my first term of school 
this spring. I liked it quite well, but got 
lonesome sometimes. At present I am 
working in a newspaper office. I expect to 
study journalism some day. But to the 
boy or young gentleman, as we like to be 
called, who is still on the farm, I would 
like to say, make the most of it; your lines 
are cast in pleasant places. If I had a 
farm I would be nothing else but a farmer. 
As I look back I can see that the years 
I spent on the farm were the best of my 
life. Sometimes I used to think that a 
farmer was a drudge, and that his was 
the dirtiest and most unpleasant of em- 
ployments, but now I think differently. I 
expect to go back to school next fall, and 
of course I expect to play football and if 
you watch the papers I am in hopes that 
you will see my name in the line-up on 
right end, against Madison, about the 20th 
of October. Who were those young ladies 
who so ardently championed the cause of 
football? I should like to know them. I 
will write again and will do all in my 
power to make this department of the pa- 
per one of profit and enjoyment to our 
rural young folk.—[Pica. 





Scorched—I am keeping the Tablers’ pic- 
tures in a handsome scrapbook. One day 
I picked up an old paper to clean one of the 
flatirons on and ‘‘the dove of peace protect 
us!"" When I looked at the paper it was 














the one in which Hon Larry Lynwood’s 
picture was published, and I had cleaned 
the iron off on his nose. Now, Mr Lyn- 
wood, I felt real bad about that, but in an 
instant I thought of the old saying, “It is 








no use to cry over spilled milk’ so I dried 
my tears.—[{Sunbeam, 





South Carolina Boy seems to be a pretty 
bright chap, but it onty took me about three 
minutes to see into that problem. “If a bot- 
tle and stopper cost $1.10, and the bottle 
cost $1 more than the stopper, what did the 
stopper cost?” I say the stopper cost 5 
cents and the bottle cost $1.05.—[Sinktaw. 

I have a piano and can play. I can milk. 
I think it is fun. I am 12 years old. I live 
on a farm a mile from town. I go to school 
every day. I like to read.—[Roca. 











Chicago’ s largest music Wa Lyon & Healy, 
to sharply reduce stock is offering sample new 
uprights, slightly used pianos and secondhand 
instruments at almost nominal prices. Good, 
durable uprights as low as $100, warranted as 
represented. Square pianos $20 and upward. 
Grands from $200. Send for complete list just 
issued. Among the makers are: Decker Bros., 
Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, 
Bauer, Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to write at 
once, as this opportunity may not soon occur 
again. Any piano not proving exactly as repre- 
sented may be returned at their expense, 


LYON & HEALY, 64 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE 


A large eight-page monthly paper for young people and 
those having young hearts, sent until 1902, for 25 cents. 
No trashy articles. Premiums given to those getting 2 
clubs. Address RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE, 11 
Center St., Milton, Pa. 





When Writing to Advertisers "Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Talk Around the . Table. 


Heroic Treatment—I read the article on 
so-called ladies by A.. Middler. He men- 
tions one who- was uncouth in her mode of 
eating; _I-would not mind. that as long 
as she did not trespass on the rights of 
others. And who also; while in the cars, 
put her feet. on the seat.in front of her. 
This may be a matter of custom, and as 
the grand saloon of my mansion, where 
I give receptions, soirees, etc, and where 
polite manners are supposed to prevail has 
a heap of glass in its construction, it would 
be bad policy for me to throw stones. But 
when it comes to being rude to parents, 
abusiye to a crippled brother and kicking a 
sister it is a case of cumulative brutality 
and should be treated on the tit for tat 
plan. In the same issue, Evangeline says 
our thoughts and ways grow from within, 
like a lobster’s. I think so, too, and there- 
fore the aforementioned lady should have 
injected into her anatomy a substantial 
dose of osteocope. If, after repeated doses, 
she still remained intractable, I would rec- 
ommend massage du chevalle; it is said to 
work like a charm. The culprit should then 
be isolated in a dark cell for about a week 
and dieted on non-stimulating food, such as 
lukewarm water and stale bread.—[Prickly 
Pear. 








Silk Culture—Arabella can get full infor- 
mation about silk culture from a book on 
this subject: published by the Orange Judd 
company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, and sent 
postpaid for 30c. Silkworms prefer the 
leaves of the white-fruited mulberry, Morus 
alba, but there are numerous other species 
which appear to be equally suitable, 





Wild Flowers Free—A. D. N., God has 
strewn with lavish hand the wild flowers. 
Do let the children pluck them, pull them 
up by the roots, if they will not be broken 
off any other way. The more they are 
picked the more they seem to increase. In 
the meadows, when I was a.child, was only 
here and there a gentian (I assure you it 
was not allowed to seed); to-day the mead- 
ows are blue in the fall. It cannot be the 
children that destroy the rare orchids, for 
they grow in secluded places. Lay it to 
the march of civilization, destroying. the 
forests, turning the water courses, changing 
hill and dale. Children pent up in the cit- 
ies when they get’ into the country are 
wild with freedom; pray let them have it 
with the wild flowers.—[Auntie, 





Natural History—Allow me to thank 
Margaret W. Leighton for her little bits 
of natural history, published in each issue. 
I am saving each to paste in some’ kind 
of a book form which shall be labeled M. 
W. Leighton’s Natural History and added 
to the little library for my three babies. 
With best wishes.—[Mrs J. B. Gay, Colum- 
bus, Tex. 





Letter Circle News—Circles 16, 20 and 51 
are unfavorably reported. Will No 11 of 51 
please send her address to No 10 at Box 700, 
Kewanee, Ill? No 4 of 15 has heard noth- 
ing from her circle for a long time, and No 
5 of 86 reports the same trouble. No,2 of 
160 seerns to be delaying the letters. The 
secretary has written him twice, receiving 
no reply. Sweet Fern (53) after some delay 
is a lively circle again. Each will pay 5c 
and a fine of Ic a day if letters are Kept 
over five days, the money to go for badges. 
-The Jolly Ten (108) is a brilliant: success; 
its members are musicians, schoolteachers, 
farmers, photographers, professional 
wheelmen, one banker, a preacher or bish- 
op. ‘When I receive all the pictures I shall 
send them to the Y F E and hope we shall 
see the merry group in our paper,’ comes 
from 124 (musicians 4). The circlers will be 
saddened to learn of the death of Charles 
Fowler, Princeton, *N Y¥Y. He was No 6 of 
80 (photographers No 1). 





Thoughtless—aA little girl leaning on two 
crutches was lifted into the electric car. A 
big, dark man two seats ahead began a 
series of questions: “An accident? Hip 
trouble? How long ago? Suffer much? 
What treatment? Takes it patiently? How 
old,” ete. The big blue eyes.of the child 
never winced and the woman at her side 
answered the questions with quiet dignity. 
‘The big man told across the seats of his 





past sufferings, how he was laid up for 
years‘a cripple, and‘ his wife éxplained how 
she: had’ walked to her work for two yéars 
on crutches. There’ was not a person in 
that car but felt a strong inclination to 
choke that couple, yet they meant vwell. 
Why will people be so thoughtless? They 
ought to know that everyone is sensitive 
about- any physical deficiency or ‘infirmity, 
that children are painfully so and are par- 
ticularly anxious to not have attention at- 
tracted to them. When a change of cars 
was made a man, who apparently had ta- 
ken no notice of the child or her crutches, 
was at her side, and without any fuss or 
loudly expressed sympathy lifted her care- 
fully into the car and withdrew. I could 
have hugged him. Those are the attentions 
one appreciates. How different the men 
were.—[Evangeline. 


Home Makers—I have read man of the 
letters with great interest and felt°strongly 
that I must write an humble opinion. Now 
about Nalda Nay, it doesn’t pay to get a 
high school education, all the ‘Tablers not- 
withstanding. A college education unfits 
most women for practical life. A thorough 
housekeeping course at homé is more’ good 
than all the high schools put together. A 
girl should be above everything else a 
home maker. There and nowhere else is 
true happiness. I sympathize with Heart- 
less about drunken husbands; they are an 
abomination. I have a good husband and 
we help each other in our work as true 
partners. He helps me with the chickens 
and housework. I help him with haying. I 
am healthier doing outdoor work than in- 
doors. We live five miles from a city. Our 
neighbors are richer than us and look down 
on us, never coming near us. I am alone 
a good deal and take comfort from their 
slights in my home and my husband, and 
reading.—[Lonely. 





Asked and Answered—E. B. §S., in the 
California cold process for putting up fruit 
for winter use, salicylic acid or other in- 
jurious preservatives are used to kill decay 
germs. H. W. K., the spikenard is herba- 
ceous with perennial large roots that are 
spicy-aromatic. The leaves. are decom- 
pound, arranged along the sides of a com- 
mon leaf stalk; leaflets - heart-shaped, 
doubly serrate, slightly downy. ‘The flowers 
are white or greenish, arranged in umbrella 








form, petals five, stamens five. It blooms 
in July. Mrs G. W. B., before putting 
down a carpet in a room badly infested 


with carpet bugs, saturate the lint in the 
cracks of the floor with benzine or kerosene 
and cover the floor very carefully and fully 
with carpet paper or even with newspapers, 
so the larvae cannot get to the carpet from 
beneath. Wash over the exposed edges of 
the carpet and a few inches of the under 
side with a solution of corrosive sublimate 
60 gr in alcohol 1 pt. As the larvae like red, 
it may be useful to spread pieces of car- 
pet in which red prevails on the bare floors 
of closets, then take up every few days and 
kill the larvae under them. It might be 
well to saturate these pieces with the solu- 
tion mentioned above. Napthaline and 
gasoline have been recommended, but they 
are so volatile, there is danger of explosion. 


You would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
froper_ chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macserts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Take 


a 
Doctor’s 
Medicine 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People arethetonic to take at this 
time of year to send new blood 
tingling through the body and to 
restore strength to the weakened 
system. 

They are made from the formula 
ofa regular physician and their 
remarkable power as & Blocd and 
Nerve medicine was first proved 
in private practice. Since they 
have been given to the public, 
thousands have testified to their 
wonderful merits—and they have 
been approved and prescribed by 
leaders of the medical profession. 


Dr. Williams’ 
Pink ‘Pills 
for 
Pale People 


are pleasant to take—no nauseous 
doses to upset the stomach; con- 
tain no ingredients that may help 
in one direction but harm in a 
dozen others. <A simple, safe and 
sure remedy for all diseases of 
Blood and Nerves. 
At all dru ts or direct from 

Dr. Williams Medicine Company, Sche- 


nectady; N. Y., pestpaid on receipt of 
price 09 cts, per box; six boxes, $2.60, 
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IN . ust be closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
"99 & '98 Models, high grade $8 to$13 
500 Second hand 
all makes and models, 






Address Dept. 46K, 
MEAD CYCLE GO. Chicago : 





PPENDICITIS Prevented. Operations and -very 
J often death, impossible when our 

method is followed. Full particulars by mail. 
$3 bottle lasts a year. c EUs MEDICAL 
CO., Oconto Falls, Wis. 





8. H. Evaxs, 1010 Fst Washington, D.C. Ad- 
PA vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patent is allowed. Circular free. 





COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 toc eee co. Cicvetand,o. 








FOREST PLANTING, 


B .. Nicholas Jarchow, L ‘ treatise on the 
care of timber lands and the restoration of denuded wood- 
lands on plains and mountains. The author believes that 
it is a much better and cheaper policy to preserve our 
natural forests than to utterly destroy them, and after- 
ward to create such artificial forests as European coun- 
tries find it necessary to maintain. The author has 
described those European methods which have 
to be the most useful in maintaining the superb orests 
of the old world. This experience has been adapted to 
the different climates and trees of America, full instrae- 
tions being given for forest planting on our vanous ki 
of soil and subsoil, whether on mountain or valley. There 
is no. other publication which covers this fieid. Tilus- 
trated, 250 pp. cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid rr... 

Catalogue .— of this and many other publications. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette PI., New 


Agricultural Books Send  ORAnct Jupp 


COMPANY, or 
New York, for Complete Cataloa. oe 

















EVERY DAY 
IN THE YEAR. 






the interest on the money every day it is u 


wood ashes, lime, salt, etc. Spreads 
FREE. Tells all about it.” 














IP & BURPEE MFG. CO., 


Make an 1 Early Season 5 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


{MOST MEN 222522: 


days in the 
be used a few days rn 


year, ani 


THE KEMP 
Manure 
Sp 
costs much, less than that, and 


can be used successfully every 
day in the year. It willearn 


? 


sed. devout all kinds of fine and coarse ee 
A or drills in the row. Splendid new 


Box 32 Syracuse, NW. ¥. 


A me ow ACRICULTURAL DRAI 
man of experience knows t! 
Bed Fiat 1 is “i e drained m ay powers ed weeks 
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ee ee ee HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
PUMPS 
3How About a New Feed?) | Jack WATER— 
Cutter ? CORN 
of All GRINDS 
Trades? | ciums 
BUTTER— 
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CHOGGoSoeGoecoesesesgoege 


It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 
& patience and nerve force and an economical move 
@ on your part to have one this Tall, Then why not = 
@ investigate > merits of the best series of cutters @ 
$ on the market 


= The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin : 
3 ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


2 They are simple, strong, durable, most perfect! 
constructed and will do the same amount of wor 3 
@ with half the power required by any other cutter on 
the market. Your equipment is incomplete without ® 
@ one of these machines. They are made in all sizes = 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue @ 
@ ‘descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us a line and see for yourself. e 


S BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 00., s 
® Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. # 
@] 220 O 82+ © oF+ © oF6 © 23+ © #3 © o> © #5 © 02> © +2 © 97+ © Hf © 29 @ a> 
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m HORSE 


Machines ae Threshing and + Cleaning Grain. 


Also machines for SAWING WOOD, with 
circular and crosscut drag saws. 


Acknowledged regarding easy 
by all to te -F nNeBest draft, durabil- 
ity and ata of work. 50-page pamphlet free 


A.W.CRAY’S SONS,’ sis 


P.O. Box 8, Middietown Springs, Vt. 








FEED CUTTER and POWER 


Tread for 1, 2 and 3 Horse. Separator, Hand 
1 to 8 Horse and Power Corn 
Sweep Power. 

Catalogue 





THE “MESSINGER MFG.CO., Tatamy, Pa. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 

—e., iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 

ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money, rite to us. 
HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 

1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


iT1isANEW ENCINE Mave sy 
Fairbanks 






























be AGENCIES 
t ’ 
Morse & = |S tunter’ Lia. 
New York City. 
Company Gute J. Jager 
Chicago “Boston, Mass. 
CHEAPER weiis 
B® 


lisare cheaper WEI superior 
to poy walle. They do not go dry; they con- 
tain pure water. 


“STA ie te tthe 


isfar superior to an > aa — is 

r, er to operate. 
L or "our catalogue. it’s Free. 
TAR DRILLING MACHINE CO, Akron, Ohio. 





USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER a> 


The result of 30 years’ expe- 

rience in Well Drilling. 

LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 









| Ron 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


You can get a constant stream of water 
deliver to your buildings from a 
stream or spring by means of this 
a 
RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. 
A. ¥ — conditions 
ogue and gfar- 
anteed estimates, 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 









ARMER’S FORGE 


The handiest t man can have on 
his farm, With ot h our ball bearing forge 
you can make all your re - and save time 
and blacksmith Bills. . ay freic*:t 
and give a combined anvil ond dvise 
Send at once for free catalogue, FREE 


in every state in the U 
ig Mfs- Co., Box $3%.Marshalltown,lows. 











TIRE TIGHTENER| ot Ay 
& Harness Mender yee nothing. Get one 
‘oryour own use. Take 


orders at 200% profit. Most ingenious thing you ever saw. 
Everyone buys on sight. Nebraska farmer made 8500. last 
summer among his neighbors. Agents wanted for Fairs 
& Farmers’ Meetings. Hunter Co., 489 6th St., Racine, Wis, 





Agricultural Books S74 te RANGE Jupp 
New Ver, for Complete Cataten 





of Agricultural Books, 
Address ORANGE JUDD 


Catalog Complete 





COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lil. 
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About POTASH 


_ Plenty of Potash must be used to 
stiffen the stalk, to prevent lodging, and 
produce plump, full-weight grain — 
Wheat, Rye or Barley. If the fertilizer 
is lacking in Potash the crop will be 
greatly reduced. 


Send for free, fllustrated books telling all about 
fertilizers and Potash. 














GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


BUY ONLY THE BEST. 


er om pe letayty yey bee 
even sized 3 get the most in a car and 
Second into, UsE THE 





















Long Feed Openina 
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ig htest, strong- 

Circle Baler inthe 

ht steel. Oan be operated 

ill bale 10 to > 15 tons of hay 
rices. 
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arranted the 
& fastest Full 
snarket. Made of wrou 
—— one or two horses. 
a ny Write for description and 
EORCE ERTEL CO. 
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Get the grain drill that wins in competition 
with all others, the only one that sows fertil- 
izer surely all the time, even when it’s in bad 
condition, lumpy and full of trash. Get the 


IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


Made with Hoes or Discs 
Cannot clog and will not bunch. Force feedin fact as 
well as in name. Simplest, most accurate and lightest 
running. Drill sows all kinds of grain, corn and peas 
with absolute regularity. Our new corn planter attach- 
ment furnished if desired without extra cost. 

Send for AS. wow illustrated catalogue 7 
of farm implements and machinery. : 
A. B. FARQUHAR O0., Ltd., York, Pa. 7 
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on our Low Down, 
Broad Tire, Wide Plat- 
form, Handy Wagon 
with’ wheels that turn 
under the load. It is 
easy draft, easy to load, 
never breaks down or 
upsets. Best, handiest, 
strongest wagon for all ‘farm pur- 
poses. The only low down wagon 
aseeeee by U. 8S. Government for 
hauling war supplies. We want one 

live farmer as our agent in every county. 
Write for terms and descriptive circulars, free. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


SILOS tace SILAGE 


LACE 


WV RMS. A practical treatise 
the ens = of oP. corn. Containing the most re 
out and authentic information on this important subject. 
Contents: First nciplés—Historical—Silos for Storing 
Grain—Silos for Preserving Green odder—Fermentation— 
The Silo—How to Build a Silo—Fodder Crops for Bnsi- 
lage—Filling the Silo—Ensilage and_ Farm Economy. Tilus- 
ted, cloth, fame. , Brie, postpaid 
Catalogue ‘free many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD SoMPANY. 52 Lafayette Pl., New Yor 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





